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America and the War 


President Roosevelt was in Hyde 
Park when the Germans invaded Den- 
mark and Norway. Secretary Hull was 
resting in Atlantic City. The news 
brought them both back to Washington 
in a hurry. They had to decide what 
the United States was going to do about 
the new situation. 

The first thing was to see that no 
Americans got caught in the new war 
zone. The President ordered American 
ships to stay away from Scandinavia. 
Secretary Hull asked foreign govern- 
ments to see that nothing happened to 
three American ships that were already 
there. And the State Department made 
plans for rescuing about 3,000 Amer- 
icans who are in Norway and Denmark. 

These actions strengthened American 
neutrality. But the United States Gov- 
ernment also showed that even if it was 
neutral, its sympathies were with Den- 
mark and Norway, and with the Allies. 
The President issued a statement call- 
ing the invasion an “unlawful exercise 
of force.” “If civilization is to survive,” 
he said, “the rights of the smaller na- 
tions . . . must be respected by their 
more powerful neighbors.” 

And there were actions as well as 
words of sympathy. The President 
issued an order “freezing” Danish and 
Norwegian funds in this counuy. This 
means that people in Norway and Den- 
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mark can’t take out of the United States, 
without licenses, any money that they 
have in banks here. This was done to 
keep such money from falling into the 
hands of the Germans. And the War 
Department decided to let England 
al France buy immediately three of its 
newest and fastest types of plane. All 
of these can fly at more than 400 miles 
an hour. The Allies need airplanes 
badly. The German air force is the 
greatest threat to British control of the 
seas around Scandinavia. 

The extension of the war also im- 
pressed on Congressmen the need for 
strong defenses of our own. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee gave the go- 
ahead signal on two new battleships 
and two new destroyers. And the Navy 
Department rushed all construction 
plans. 


More Primaries 

Democratie voters in Illinois had a 
choice between President Roosevelt 
and Vice President Garner in last 
week’s primaries. Everyone knew that 
Mr. Roosevelt would win. It was just 
a question of how big his majority 
would be. Democratic leaders wanted 
to pile up such a huge vote that he 
couldn’t refuse a third-term nomination. 
Thomas E. Dewey had no 











competition in the Repub- 
lican primary. But his ur 2 
porters were out to make 
as _— a showing as they 
could for him. So the elec- 
tion was more like a popu- 
larity contest between the 
President and Mr. Dewey 
than anything else. 
Political experts couldn’t 
agree as to who won the 
contest. Mr. Roosevelt 
beat Mr. Garner ‘by about 
seven to one. But some 
observers were surprised 
that the Vice President 
got even that many votes. 
And the Democrats cast 
more votes altogether than 
the Republicans. But the 


was less than it has been 
in recent years. The Re- 
publicans seemed to have 


President Roosevelt was 
the only candidate in the 
Democratic primary ia 








Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


Spring Activities at Home 


Nebraska. On the Repub- 
lican side Mr. Dewey ran 


difference between thera - 


gained slightly in Illinois. — 


against Senator Vandenberg. He beat 
him again. But the Senator from Mich- 
igan made a better showing than he 
had in Wisconsin the week before, 
Correspondents decided that maybe it 
was too early to count Mr. Vandenberg 
out altogether. 

These elections demonstrated all over 
ge what had been shown by those 
of the week before: that President 
Roosevelt can be renominated if he 
wants to be, and that Mr. Dewey x 
the most popular of the Republican 
candidates so far. 

New Dealers were very much pleased 
by one result in Nebraska. Senator 
Burke is a Democrat. But he is op- 
posed to most of the President's policies. 
Last week he lost the Senatorial nom- 
ination to Governor R. L. Cochran, who 
favors the New Deal. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has had a 
Socialist mayor for the past twenty- 
four years. But Daniel Webster Hoan 
never tried to force Socialist ideas on 
the city. He concentrated on makin 
Milwaukee one of the best govern 
cities in the United States. Week before 
last he ran for mayor for the seventh 
time. This was one time too many. 
He lost to 32-year-old Carl F. Zeidler. 
The winner was supported by Repub- 
licans and conservative Democrats. “I 
leave my public tasks with no rancor,” 
Mr. Hoan said. 


“Little Steel” Loses 


The Republic Steel Corporation must 
hire back 5,000 of its former workers. 
And it must pay them between $9 and 
$16 million in back wages. That was 
the meaning of a verdict by the Su- 
preme Court last week. The Court 
refused to reopen the decision of a 
Circuit Court of Appeals which found 
the steel company responsible for the 
“Little Steel” strike of 1937. 

In 1937 the United States Steel Cor- 
poration (“Big Steel”) signed an agree- 
ment with the CIO. Republic and a 
number of other independent com- 
panies (“Little Steel”) wouldn't follow 
suit. The CIO demanded that Repub- 
lic recognize the union. When it re- 
fused to do so, or to allow the union to 
organize its workers, a strike was called. 

Finally the case came before the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
Board decided that the company “has 
engaged in and is engaging in unfair 
labor practices.” These included “its 
espionage, shadowing and beatings of 
organizers and active members of the 
union; its announcements . . . that it 
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would not sign any contract with the 
union; ... its threats to discharge union 
members; . . . its attempts to turn civil 
authorities, business and other interests 
against the union.” And the Board 
ordered the company to rehire the 
5,000 workers and give them back pay. 

The company appealed the Board's 
decision to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
eals. That Court said, “We think this 
Ending is supported by the evidence 
and must be sustained.” The Supreme 
Court, by refusing to reopen the case, 
has now agreed with the lower court. 


First in the Field 

Norman ‘!'homas will probably never 
be President of the United States. 
But he keeps on trying. Last week he 
was nominated for the fourth time by 
the Socialist party. Protessor Maynard 
C. Krueger ot the University of Chicago 
was nominated for the vice presidency. 

The Socialist convention also adopted 
a platform. They called it “the only 
program capable of solving the eco- 
nomic plight of America, of putting 
men and machines to work, of giving 
abundance and plenty to all.” “Every 
American knows,” it says, “that we 
have the resources and the machinery, 
the workers and the skill to conquer 
poverty. Every American knows that 
poverty and insecurity, the more un- 
endurable because they are unneces- 
sary, curse this most fortunate of lands.” 

“The best of what goes by the New 
Deal name,” it declares, was borrowed 
from Socialist platforms. But things 
like unemployment insurance and mini- 
mum wage laws haven't solved our 
problems. “Why? Because our private 
capitalism by its very nature exploits 
the mass of workers with hand and 
brain, in town and country, to provide 
profits for the few.” The only answer, 
says the Socialist platform, is socializa- 
tion. “Socialization is social ownership 
and democratic control of industry, 
substituting the principle of public ser- 
vice or of social usefulness for the 
principle of private ownership and op- 
eration for profit .. .” 


FOREIGN 


The Struggle for Norway 

The fog of war still hung over Nor- 
way and the North Sea last week. It 
was hard to tell just what was really 
happening there. One corner of the 
fog was blown away by Leland Stowe, 








correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News and the New York Post. He was 
in Oslo when the Germans arrived, 
The Germans didn’t capture the city, 
he reported. It was betrayed to them 
by Nazi spies and Norwegian‘ traitors. 
They disarmed the forts and the Nor- 
wegian warships. There were only 
1,500 Germans in the first group that 
arrived. But this well-guarded city of 
300,000 people was handed over to 
them without a shot being fired. The 
same thing happened at Narvik, ac- 
cording to Harold Callender of the 
New York Times. Here the Norwegian 
commander turned the city over to the 
Germans without resistance. 

But however they did it, the impor- 
tant fact was that the Germans were 
in possession of Oslo and all the prin- 
cipal ports of Norway before the Brit- 
ish and French could get into action. 

The German problem now was to 
hang on to what they had and to brin 
in more soldiers. When they had 
enough men they could spread out from 
the ports and take over the rest of the 
country. 

The Allies had two problems. In 
the first place they had to 
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the Germans off from Norway. “The 
entrances to the Baltic and most Nor- 
wegian ports were hemmed in by great 
fields of hidden death.” No one could 
tell who was winning this battle of the 
sea and air. The German navy had 
suffered heavy losses. But transports 
seemed still to be getting through. And 
4,000 German soldiers a day were being 
ferried across in planes. There may have 
been 75,000 German soldiers in Norway 
altogether. 

At the end of the week British war- 
ships attacked and destroyed all the Ger- 
man ships in Narvik harbor. The Ad- 
miralty and War Office announced that 
“British forces have now landed at sev- 
eral points in Norway.” And the Nor- 
wegian army was battling to keep the 
Germans from spreading out into the 
rest of the country. The naval phase of 
the struggle for Norway wasn't ended 
yet. But the land phase had already 
begun. 


The Western Front Next? 

Was the invasion of Norway the last 
of the German “surprises” for a little 
while? Allied leaders wondered last 
week. Or would Hitler strike again 
while Britain and France were busy in 
Scandinavia? Would he perhaps seize © 
this opportunity for a blow on the west- 
ern front? He might attack the Maginot 
Line to keep the Allies from sending 





prevent the Germans from 
bringing any more troops 
into Norway. In the sec- 
ond place they had to land 
their own soldiers and 
drive out the Germans 
who were already there. 
The small Norwegian 
army would help them in 
this. 

The Allies began by at- 
tacking the first phase of 
their problem. Naval and 
air battles raged all along 
the coast of Norway as 
the British fleet attacked: 
German warships and 
troop transports. The 
German navy is much 
smaller than the British. 
The Germans tried to 
make up for this by at- 
tacking British ships from 
the air. “It was a mad and 
scrambling ‘dog fight’,” 
wrote Hanson Baldwin, 
“spread across some of the 
wildest latitudes of the 
world’s oceans, and with 
ships—men-of-war, troop 
transports, supply ships— 
sunk or damaged by the 
score.” And the British 
laid mines, too, to block 
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- Christian Science Monitor 


British and German warships have been battling in 
the Kattegat and Skagerrak and along the Norwegian 
coast, and Britain’s navy has mined these waterse 
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soldiers to Norway. Or, since he couldn’t 
be sure of holding the Norwegian ports, 
he might strike at the Netherlands to 
get another foothold on the open sea. 

Military experts saw signs that there 
might soon be action,in the west. Ac- 
tivity seemed to be speeding up behind 
the German lines. There was more ac- 
tion in the air. In one place German 
troops tried for the first time to fight 
their way across the Rhine with heavy 
artillery support. And German troops 
were being concentrated along the 
Netherlands frontier. 

But there could be no real surprise 
attack in the west. The Allies and the 
neutrals as well were ready. All leave 
was stopped for the French Army. The, 
Belgians were ready for action. Evacua- 
tion measures were being taken in Lux- 
embourg. Even the Swiss were building 
tank traps and concrete forts. And the 
Netherlands army of 500,000 men 
stood firmly behind its new “Manner- 
heim Line” of forts and its ancient water 
defenses. “The Netherlands will not be- 
come an Austria or a Denmark,” the 
Dutch declared. 


Balkan Jitters 


The Balkans were nervous last week, 
too. Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, all 
wondered if they were going to be the 
next to be “protected” by Germany. Or 
perhaps the Allies might try to get into 
this part of Europe before instead of 
after the Germans. Any little “incident” 
might serve as a pretext for an invasion. 
And there were plenty of incidents last 
week. Automobiles sped through the 
streets of Belgrade. Leaflets were 
thrown from them. “Do not resist Ger- 
many if you value your freedom,” they 
said. In Bucharest two Nazi spies were 
found murdered in the street. And Ger- 
many warned Balkan business men that 
any favors they did the Allies would be 
considered “unneutral.” 

But Rumania at least refused to be 
bluffed. King Carol ordered that the 
loading of all freight cars and barges 
headed for Germany be stopped. This 
was done after Germany had presented 
to Rumanian officials a list of German 
goods which wouldn’t be sent to Ru- 
mania in the future. Foreign diplomats 
were afraid this Rumanian action might 
-peed up the crisis. But the correspond- 
ent of the New York Times reported 
that King Carol was getting tired of the 
daily German demands. He quoted the 
King as saying, “I am ready to cut my- 
self in two halves for the sake of the 
country. One half I would give to the 
























































Germans and the other to the British. 
More than that, however, I cannot do.” 


Greenlands Icy Mountains 


President Roosevelt teld reporters 
last week that he had been reading 
about Greenland in the encyclopedia. 
He might have read three interesting 
facts: that Greenland is the world’s 
largest island, that it is in the western 
hemisphere, and that it belongs to Den- 
mark. The combination of these last two 
facts was what interested the President 
and the rest of Washington. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine says that the United States 
won't allow any European country to 
set up new colonies in the western 
hemisphere. But Germany had just 
taken over Denmark. Did this mean that 
Germany would also take possession of 
Denmark's colony, Greenland? Would 
the Monroe Doctrine apply to such a 
situation? And if so, what would the 
United States do about it? These ques- 
tions didn’t have to be answered right 
away. Germany hadn’t tried to move 
into Greenland yet, and _ probably 
woiuldn’t. But the President and the 
State Department were studying the 
matter. 

Iceland is partly in the western hemi- 
sphere, too. Iceland isn’t a colony. But 
it is connected with Denmark. Iceland 
is the oldest democracy in the world. 
Its parliament (Althing) was set "p a 
thousand years ago. It is more or less 
an independent country. But the King 
of Denmark is also the King of Iceland. 
And Danish ambassadors represent Ice- 
land in foreign countries. When the 
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Wide World 
This picture of Bergen shows what a Norwegian fjord is like. The British will have 
to fight their way up narrow inlets like this one if they are to drive the Germans 
out of Norwegian ports and land an expeditionary force. 


Germans went into Denmark the parlia- 

ment of Iceland decided that King 

Christian wouldn’t be in a position to 

rule any longer. They voted that “for 

the time being” the government of Ice- 

— would run its own affairs without 
im. 


Mexican Show-down 

Good neighbors always give their 
friends the benefit of every doubt. 
That’s why the United States Govern- 
ment hasn't done anything yet about the 
seizure of American-owned oil welis by 
Mexico. Washington hoped that Presi- 
dent Cardenas could work out some 
kind of settlement. 

The Mexicans declared that the 
whole affair was nobody’s business but 
their own. If the companies wanted to 
do anything about it, they said, let them 
take their case to the Mexican courts. 
Four months ago the Supreme Court of 
Mexico ruled that the taking over (ex- 
propriation) of the oil wells was legal. 

Last week Secretary Hull decided 
that it was time for the United States 
Government to step in. He handed 
Mexican Ambassador Castillo Najera a 
note. It said that Mexico’s recent treat- 
ment of Americans was “wholly unjusti- 
fiable” and “a matter of grave concern 
to this government.” And it asked 
Mexico to arbitrate the oil question and 
other disputes between the two coun- 
tries. This would mean that some third 
party would decide the dispute 

The Mexicans were indignant. They 
said the United States was trying to in- 
terfere in their business. 
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Struggle for Scandinavia Opens “War in Earnest” 


German Invasion of Denmark and Norway, Challenged by 
British Sea Power, Is Crucial for the Future of Europe 


this sad and very significant state- 
ment to the families of men serv- 
ing with Britain's fleet: 

“As operations off the Norwegian 
coast ae. it may be some time 
before the next of kin can be informed 
of casualties . . .” Nor did the waiting 
world receive any but the most con- 
flicting reports from that far-flung bat- 
tle line. 

From the northern tip of Norway, 
and southward in and out of Norwegian 
fjords to the narrow, mine strewn waters 
of the Skagerrak and Oslofjord, British- 
French-Norwegian sailors and airmen 
battled German aircraft and naval 
forces for control of Scandinavia. Hitler 
had gambled daringly to crack the Al- 
lied blockade around Scandinavia and 
obtain Norwegian and Danish bases for 
air and submarine attacks on British 
ports and shipping’ lines. It was up to 
the Allies to accept the Nazi challenge 
or confess that Germany was too tough 
to handle. Last week the fate of Scan- 
dinavia and the Allies hung in the bal- 
ance, obscured by the smoke of battles 
raging on a 1000-mile front. At this mo- 
ment all we can do is to sketch the back- 
ground of this conflict and fill in the 
details as later news appears. 

“The war is now on our doorsteps,” 
said the London Evening Standard... 
“Nothing stands between the British 
people and the subjugation inflicted 
upon Copenhagen and Oslo but the 
audacity of our seamen, the daring of 
our pilots, the discipline of our soldiers 
and the labor of our factories. Nothing 
more.” 

Germany’s moves on the Scandina- 
vian ghecker board were carefully timed 
and deftly carried out. Denmark was 
occupied to serve as the jumping off 
place for an attack on Norway. Narvik, 
Trondheim and Bergen—the three im- 
portant Norwegian ports and communi- 
cations centers—were seized by surprise. 
(Harold Callender of the New York 
Times reported that German secret 
agents worked with a treacherous Nor- 
wegian commander to win Narvik.) 
Next, Oslo—center of Norwegian rail 
lines and capital of the. nation—was 
seized by the main German force, which 
then spread out to aid the Nazi raiding 
parties at Narvik, Trondheim and Ber- 
gen. 


Ts British navy last week issued . 


1914—1940 — 
The German explanation for the 
Scandinavian action is similar to that 
offered for the invasion of Belgium in 











The United States Acts 

The American Government moved 
swiftly following the German invasion 
of Scandinavia to safeguard the United 
States’ interests: 

1. President Roosevelt signed a proc- 
lamation extending the war zone provi- 
sions of the Neutrality Act of 1939, 
thereby barring American shipping from 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the Arc- 
tie ports of Soviet Russia. 

2. The President issued an order that 
“froze” .all bank balances and other 
property of Norway and Denmark in the 
United States. This step will prevent 
Germany from gaining control of Nor- 
wegian and Danish resources held in 
America. 

3. The President ordered the Federal 
Loan Administration to use a “stop, 
look, and listen” policy regarding $20,- 
000,000 in credits recently granted Nor- 
way and Denmark by America. They 
will be withheld so long as Germany oc- 
cupies those nations. 

4. The Government allowed Ameri- 
ean aircraft companies to sell Britain 
and France several of the latest types of 
American warplanes, including the 400- 
mile per hour Bell “Airacobra,” which 
is believed far superior to German air- 
planes. 

5. President Roosevelt conferred with 
Dr. Charles Rist, economic adviser to 
the French Government. It is known 
that French purchasing agents want to 
obtain credit to buy additional war sup- 
plies if this can be done without violat- 
ing American laws. 








1914. At the beginning of the World 
War the Reich justified its action by 
declaring that if it had not marched 
through Belgium the Allies surely would 
have done so.- Today, the Nazis say 
they are “defending” Denmark and Nor- 
way from Allied invaders. (See News 
of the Week, Schol., April 15, page 3.) 
They point out that the British Navy 
violated Norwegian neutrality by lay- 
ing mines to interrupt exports of Swed- 
ish iron ore to Germany by way of 
Narvik. But it is true that Norway and 
Sweden both have feared since the war 
began that any serious Allied attempt 
to cut off German trade in Norwegian 
waters would lead to a German invasion 
of South Norway. 

It is plain that the German attack 
on Scandinavia was too well conducted 
to have been merely an answer to Brit- 
ish mine laying operations. Such an 
expedition takes many days for prepara- 
tion. Shortly before the invasion began 
a British submarine sank the German 
transport Rio de Janeiro carrying 500 
troops, guns, — and_ horses. 
Where was this ship going? Certainly 


- not to Britain. 


Belgians, Dutch Next? 

The German lightning stroke at 
Scandinavia was sncanal at first. But 
will it prove a setback for Germany?’ 
Some experts say no. They believe this 
Northern “blitzkreig” was launched to 
protect Germany’s flank so she could 





Wide World 


Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, stands under the guns of one 
of Britain’s warships, which are now challenging Nazi air power in ‘Scandinavia. 
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then smash through the Netherlands 
and Belgium. Such a move would ex- 
pose France and Britain to air and sea 
attacks. At any rate, the Dutch and 
Belgian governments have mobilized 
more troops and prepared for the worst. 
They don't propose to be caught nap- 
ping as were Denmark and Norway. 
The first named group of experts add 
that the Scandinavian exploit will cheer 
up the German people and also impress 
on other neutrals—including the Balkans 
—that Germany is too powerful for the 
Allies, and cannot be trifled with. Brit- 
ish spokesmen recognize clearly that the 
Allies must rout the Germans in Scan- 
dinavia or lose the confidence of other 
European nations, which don’t know 
which way to jump. 

But the second group of experts ar- 
gue that the Scandinavian “blitzkreig” 
was an act of desperation that has up- 
set Germany’s whole plan of war. Until 
now, they say, the Nazis have tried to 
keep the war from spreading in order 
to save their war supplies and wait out 
the Allied blockade. German troops 
have remained behind the Westwall 
and let bombers and submarines cai 
on a hit-and-run attack against the AL 
lied blockade. Meanwhile, German en- 
gineers and diplomats have waged the 
war on the economic front. They have 
endeavored to reorganize Russia's rail- 
roads and industries so that supplies 
could be moved to Germany. And they 
have worked hard to keep the Balkan 
and Scandinavian oil and iron ore sup- 
ply routes open. This “sit-down” war— 
or “sitzkreig’—had proved very suc- 
cessful and the Allies were beginnin 
to realize that they could not sit aroun 
and wait for Hitler to get hungry 
enough to come out and fight. So they 
decided to put more re into their 
blockade of Germany even if they nip- 
ped the neutrals. 








Struggle for Iron 

The tightening of the Alliéd blockade, 
according to the second group of ex- 
perts, forced Hitler to w esperate 
chances. He had to safeguard Ger- 
many’s iron ore supplies in Sweden. 
During the World War the Germans 
controlled the ore fields of Lorraine 
and the Briey basin in northern France. 
But today they don’t have these fields 
and are more dependent- on supplies 
from Sweden. The ore supply route 
from Narvik was hazardous enough 
even before British mine layers went 
to work. And even though the ore 
could be shipped from Lulca to Stettin, 
Germany, when the ice-bound Baltic 
thawed out, the Germans knew that 
Britain was compelling Sweden to limit 
ore shipments to Nazi factories, Re- 
cently, 4 indicated that. German. 
industry 


been seriously . crippled: 


This map gives a picture of the blockade system the allies were 


I. N. 8. Map 
against 


Germany before Hitler boldly attempted to crack it by launching a blitzkreig in 
Scandinavia, which may prove to be the turning point in the European conflict. 


by a shortage of iron ore despite fever- 
ish attempts to mine more ore in Ger- 
many. 

If the above is true, why weren't 
the Allies better prepared for Hitler’s 
Scandinavian blitzkreig? If they ex- 
pected Germany to strike, why didn’t 
they have more warships on hand? 
It appears that the Allies did expect 
trouble and made some preparations, 
such as laying mines and sending sub- 
marines into the Skagerrak. One Ger- 
man troopship—the Rio de Janeiro— 
was sunk, but other ships got into 
Oslofjord, while raiders seized Bergen, 
Trondheim and Narvik by surprise at- 
tacks. For two days the German plan 
clicked smoothly. Or was Britain setting 
an elaborate trap? No one knows at 
present. 

Of course, Defimark was no match 
for Germany. Denmark's frontiers were 
protected only by the Danish-German 
non-agression pact of May, 1939. When 
Germany chose to ors this pact, 
there was nothing the little Danish 
army could do. A few soldiers resisted 
and were i killed. The Nor- 
wegian army of 90,000 men and air 
force of 100 planes may do better, how- 
ever, if they get Allied aid. The Nor- 
wegian navy consisting of four coast 
defense battleships—two of which were 
sunk at Narvik by German destroyers— 
and about 20 smaller warships and U- 
boats put up a strong fight. Norwegian 
coast defense guns at Kristiansand, and 
other towns on Oslofjord, scored two 
bull’s eyes. They sank two of Germany’s 
newest and best crusiers. 

Norway's army, and bands of 
volunteers, took.on new spirit when the 


British fleet: and air force went into: aes. . 


tion the second day of the German in- 
vasion. The Norwegian King Haakon 
and Government officials skipped north- 
ward one jump ahead of a German 
division, and the Norwegian army final- 
ly halted the invaders at Elverum. 
Major Quisling, a Norwegian Nazi, or- 
ganized a puppet Government after the 
Germans occupied Oslo, but most Nor- 
wegians remained loyal to the King. 
C. J. Hambro, President of the Norwe- 
gian Parliament (Storting), said that 
Norway “will fight to the last man” and 
cooperate with the British. _- 

Britain struck first with an air attack 
on German warships at Bergen, then at 
Narvik, and finally sent warships steam- 
ing into the Skagerrak and Oslofjord 
to cut German communications. Here is 
where the life and death sea and air 
battle began. Britain tried to control the 
Skagerrak and thus cut off German 
forces in Norway. The Germans hurled 
warships, troo hips and bombers at the 
British in an effort to break through. Can 
the superior British navy, plus the 
Royal Air Force, overcome the superior 
German air force and warships? This 
question may be answered soon. And 
it well may prove the turning point in 
the war. 


Churchill Reports 


Speaking before an anxious Parlia- 
ment, Britain’s First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty — Winston Churchill — gave the 
first account of the critical % in 
the North. He contended that Hitler 
had blundered by giving Britain’s navy 
a chance to strike at Germany’s supply 


lines. He said no less than 18 German . 
vessels — including. four cruisers, sev- : 


.» (Concluded on page-12) 
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INITED STATES HISTOR 





Westward Expansion and the “Omnibus States” 


the so-called Omnibus States were 
admitted to the Union: North and 
South Dakota, Montana, » Wyoming, 
Jdaho, and Washington. For the first 
time a solid band of equal and inde- 
ndent states stretched from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and this within 
a brief century of the establishment of 
the Republic. There were, to be sure, 
still a few more states to come in: Utah 
in 1896, Oklahoma in 1907, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona in 1912; but for all 
practical purposes the process of state- 
making was complete. The event co- 
incided with the passing of the frontier, 
the upswing in immigration from south- 
em and eastern Europe, the spectacular 
rise of industry, the organization of 
labor, agrarian discontent, and the be- 
ginnings of imperialism, to mark a turn- 
ing point in American history. 

The achievement, dramatized by the 
simultaneous admission of six states, 
has been largely taken for granted, but 
it was really a very great one. Indeed, 
in the light of the history and experi- 
ence of other nations it may be said to 
have been an unique one. For it is not 
sufficiently realized that this westward 
extension of the United States was really 
a process of colonizing, and that the 
United States, with Great Britain, has 
been the greatest colonizing power of 
modern times. This acquisition of new 
territory, organization of government, 
administration, and final admission to 
statehood, has been a process of colo- 
nial or imperial administration. Yet the 
process was not attended by any of 
those. difficulties, struggles, or discon- 
tents that characteri the coloniza- 
tion and imperial administration of 
other nations. 


The Northwest Ordinance 

The basis of the American colonial 
policy was laid down in the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787—a law ‘which one 
European historian has described as 
the most far-reaching ever passed by 
any American legislature. This Ordi- 
nance provided, among many other 
things, for temporary self-government 
of territories and for eventual admis- 
7 = bere to statehood on terms 
of absolute equality with the original 
states. The pencibhe here established 
for the Northwest Territory (present 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, ni- 
gan and brea was continued, and 
subsequently applied to all the terri- 
tory that came into the possession of 


[' is just half a century now since 


the United States. The of ter- 
titorial government add 


state-making, 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


then, went on without friction or dif- 
ficulty until the present union of forty- 
eight states was complete. 

Now this was something new under 
the historical sun. No other great em- 
pire had ever treated its colonies on 
terms of equality. The French, the 
Dutch, the Spanish, all regarded colo- 
nies as existing for the benefit of the 
mother country; even the English, the 
most liberal of modern colonizing peo- 
ples, regarded their American colonies 
as subordinate, and Americans remem- 
ber Franklin’s complaint that “every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry jostles himself 
into the throne of the King, and speaks 
of ‘out colonies in America’.” Profiting 
by the mistakes of the mother country, 
Americans adopted the principle of ab- 
solute equality, and upon that principle 
founded the most successful empire of 
modern times. 


Fifty Years of Peaceful Progress 

But let us return to the Omnibus 
States—so-called because they were ad- 
mitted all at once by an “Omnibus bill.” 
These states represented in many ways 
the last West. Only a generation earlier 
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Reproduced above is the special stamp 
issued in eelebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the entry of the “Omni- 
bus” states into the Union. Wyoming 
and Idaho came in a few months later. 


their territory had been inhabited by 
Indians—the powerful Sioux, the Black- 
feet, the Nez Perces, the Shoshone, and 
many others,—and familiar only to oc- 
casional trappers, fur traders, and ex- 
plorers. Then, in rapid succession, came 
the rise and ine of the Mining 
Kingdom and of the Cattle Kingdom, 
each leaving its residue sale amg 

pulation. When admitted ‘to state- 
Food their combined ulation was 
calg. a Eidnohie entaaiion, Wyeming 
having only some 62,000. Their = 
ress, within a century, has 


less than That . 
"progress is not.to be. told only im the -- 


statistics of wealth, population, farm 
production, waterpower, and similar 
evidences of economic advance, but 
in terms of social and cultural develop- 
ment and political leadership. Speak. 
ing in the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787, Gouverneur Morris, 
aristocratic New Yorker, disparaged the 
possibilities of the West por 2 prophesied 
that “they would not be able to furnish 
men equally enlightened to share in the 
administration of our common inter- 
ests.” Yet from these new western states 
have come, in our own time, such out- 
standing leaders as Borah, Wheeler, 
Frazier, and Nye. From this area has 
come much of the political progressivism 
of the last generation. These states 
were among the first to adopt woman 
suffrage, the initiative and referendum, 
direct election of Senators, direct pri- 
maries, and a program of social legis- 
lation. 

Americans cannot but feel a sense 
of pride in the nature and success of 
American imperialism, if we may use 
that term, They cannot but be gratified 
at the rapidity and effectiveness of the 
transit of civilization from East to West, 
the founding of new societies, the crea- 
tion of new commonwealths, the de- 
velopment of new civilizations. The 
contrast here between the American 
method of expansion and state-buildin 
and the method used today by suc 
European nations as Italy, Russia, and 
Germany is so glaring that it is un- 
necessary to emphasize it. 


Social Studies 


You are going to be asked to use your 
a this week, on the basis of the in- 
ormation contained in Dr. Commager’s 
article, with each of the following proposi- 
tions. 
NORTHWEST ORDINANCE 

The Northwest Ordinance was described 
as “the most far-reaching ever passed by an 
American legislature” most M seca. be- 
cause: a. it set up a territorial government; 
b. it covered such a large territory; c. it 
promised the eventual admission of terri- 
tories as states on terms of equality with es- 
tablished states of the union; d. it strength- 
ened the federal government. 


WESTERN COLONIES 

The development of our west may. be 
regarded as colonization because: a. we 
conquered much of the territory by force 
of arms; b. our people moved in and set 
up new enterprises, a government, and 


social ye c. the federal gov- 
sopenuiion of Westre ify 2 do Indians 
of Western life; 
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Mexico Walks the Tight Rope 


Presidential Election in July May Determine Whether Republie 
Will Continue Cardenas’ Social Policies or Turn Conservative 


ITH wars east and west, and 

\X/ fresh wars in the making, it 

behooves the peoples of the 
United States to take thought of the 
other Americans, who live in the twen- 
try republics to the south, 

Mexico is our special concern. Geog- 
raphy makes neighbors, and _circum- 
stances force neighbors to find ways of 
living together. For better or worse, 
Mexico and the United States share each 
other’s joys and woes. Her economic 
system is closely tied to ours. If she is 
stable and content, she makes a safer 
and more agreeable neighbor. It con- 
cerns us greatly how Mexico fares. 

Mexico, like the United States, faces 
a presidential election. The Mexican 
election is in July. Mexican elections are 
always watched with anxious eye, and 
especially so this year. It is well for us to 
scan the horizon beyond the Rio Grande. 

First, what does Mexico think of the 
present turn in world affairs? When war 
broke, some fearful folk averred that 
Mexico would be a fruitful field for 
German propaganda. They cited the 
busy activities of German agents, the 
sizable group of Germans in Mexico, 
the danger lest Mexico yield to German 
seduction. Mexico, said these dour 
prophets, was ripe for fascism. Their 
gloomy predictions have been belied 
by events. Official Mexican utterances, 
notably those of President Cardenas, 
have all been on the side of the demo- 


By Hubert Herring 


Mr. Herring, one of the country’s 
leading authorities on Mexico, is execu- 
tive director of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, and 
has for over ten years held annual edu- 
cational seminars in Mexico and other 
Latin American countries. A graduate 


of Oberlin and Columbia, trained for’ 


the ministry at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, he is also director of the Council 
for Social Action of the Congregational 
Church. He has written or edited a num- 
her of books, including The Genius of 
Mexico, Renascent Mexico, and And So 
to War, and contributes frequently on 
public topics to Harper’s and other na- 
tional magazines. 








cratic forces. Popular feeling is obvious- 
ly against the fascist leaders. Movie au- 
diences vigorously applaud pictures of 
French soldiers. Pictures of Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and of Nazi troops are banned 
from the screen. The chief Mexican la- 
bor leader, Lombardo Toledano, 
plunged into the discussion before the 
outbreak of the war, and described the 
conflict as one “between fascism and 
democracy.” He declared that Mexico 
could not be neutral in that conflict. 
When the new turn came with the Nazi- 
Communist pact, however, he took the 
Soviet tack and talked of “the second 
imperialist world war.” Toledano 
seemed to be following Moscow. 


But President Cardenas is no Com- 
munist. He has repeatedly condemned 
Russia’s aggression in Finland, and 
proved his opposition to Stalin by per- 
mitting Tro to live in Mexico. The 

eneral impression gained in Mexico is 
that the people are against the doctrines 
of Messrs. Mussolini and Hitler. Fur- 
thermore, the numerous Germans in 
Mexico are by no means united in su 
port of Hitler. They say very little, but 
in private conversation they freely criti- 
cize Berlin’s course. 

Second, the petroleum question still 
looms as an angry cloud. Since the Mex- 
ican government seized the oil proper- 
ties of British and American investors 
two years ago, it has the whole oil 
business on its hands. That creates a 
nasty situation. It continues to disturb 
relations with the United States and 
England, and no solution has yet been 
found. Furthermore, Mexico is having 
plenty of trouble with trying to manage 
its oil production. The expropriated 
properties were badly run down, much 
machinery was obsolete, much new in- 
vestment is required. The loss of British 
and American technicians leaves a 
heavy load upon the Mexican man- 
agers. Organized labor, determined ‘« 
win larger rights, complicates the pic- 
ture, demanding positions of responsi- 
bility for untrained men. Furthermore, 
Mexico is hard put to it to find markets 
for the oil produced. Prior to the out- 
break of war, Germany was taking much 
oil, but that is ended. Japan would take 
the oil, but shipping problems are diffi- 
cult. Production has steadily dropped 
during recent months (the exact figures 
are not given). So long as this condi- 
tion prevails, there is a constant threat 
not only to Mexico’s relations with its 
natural friends, England and the United 
States, but also to internal economic sta- 
bility. The break in the value of Mexi- 
can currency Sper aes now stands at 
six to the dollar) reflects this insecurity. 

Third, the Mexican land ;::»,ram con- 
tinues. Over forty million acres of land 
have been taken from large holders by 
President Cardenas and_ distributed 
among the villagers. If that am 
continues for another two or three 
46m, the agrarian reform will have 

almost completed, and every ag- 
ricultural worker will have land. The 


Ewing Galloway 
Market place in Mexican village. Note 
snow-crowned mountain in background. 
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chief point of attack the land 
am FY the ejido — is eee 
faze system under which land is as- 
signed not to the individual but to the 
village group. That many, perhaps most, 
of the peasants favor this system seems 
clear. But the political opponents of 
Cardenas are stirring up discontent 
among the members of these ejido 
groups, as them to demand a 
division of the land among their indi- 
vidual members. How effective this 
campaign will be is difficult to judge. 

Fourie the dis-. _ 
pute between the 
Church and the na- 
tion has quieted 
down. The laws 
governing the 
Church remain in 
force, but their ap- 
plication is more 
temperate. on 

o about their Wide Werld 
call unmolested. CAMACHO 
Churches are everywhere open,’ masses 
are observed, the sacraments performed. 
The Church is regaining some of its in- 
fluence in education. Church schools, 
under various disguises, flourish in the 
cities and larger towns. 

Fifth, the slowing down of silver pur- 
chases by the United States, and the 
drop in the international price of silver 
has been a body-blow to Mexican eco- 
nomic life. That item, together with the 
oil dispute, are chiefly r msible for 
the disastrous fall of the value of Mexi- 
can currency. 

Sixth, the wages of Mexican work- 
men, both in industries and on the 
farms, have not risen as fast as the cost 
of living. The great majority of those 
dependent upon industry (less than one- 
half million people) are receiving less 
than 8 pesos a day (50 cents in Ameri- 
can money). Agricultural labor in many 
parts of the republic still draws less 
than one peso a day (17 cents). In th 
meantime, the price of the necessities 
of life has soared. During the past five 
years, the cost of the chief food-stuffs 
has risen about 60 per cent. The wages 
of a few more highly skilled and closely 
organized workers have gone up in 
equal measure. The rank and file of 
workers receive the same wages as they 
did five years ago. This state of affairs 
makes for widespread unrest, and. com- 
plicates the present political situation. 

Seventh, the Mexican educational 
program continues its expansion. About 
17 per cent of the federal budget goes 
into schools, but this means but 12 mil- 
lion dollars in American terms. The 
wonder remains that so much is done 
with so little. Dimes do the work of 
dollars. Of course the teachers are ter- 
ribly un id. A rural school teacher 
gets but 2 pesos a day (34 cents). A 





most certain achievement of Mexico's 
stormy revolutionary years. In many an 
isolated communty, far from railroad 
or highway, these schools are out-sta- 
tions of enlightenment, serving to bring 
the scattered people of Mexico to a 
sense of national unity. The typical 
Mexican school ministers to the entire 
community life; furnishes standard for- 
mal instruction not only to the children, 
but to adults; serves as a community 
center where plays, musical programs 
and lectures are given; gives leadership 
in agricultural improvement, instruction 
in care of the soil, the choice of 
seed, the methods of cultivation; leads 
the way in public health programs, im- 
proving water supplies, teaching sanita- 
tion, urging more balanced diet. The 
school teacher in Mexico has a big job, 
and performs it in a fashion to excite 
admiration. The great strength of the 
Mexican school program is in the mo- 
mentum gained Seog the years since 
1920. 

During recent years, and especially 
during e six years of President Car- 
denas’ term, there has been a bogging 
down in school morale — chiefly from 
the top. This situation is. difficult to ex- 
plain. Cardenas himself is thoroughly 
committed to a generous school pro- 

ram. He has seen to it that a large 
slice of the federal budget goes into 
schools. But he has committed the di- 
rection of the school system to a group 
dominated by a doctrinaire radicalism 
which has no roots in Mexican soil. In 
fact, public education is the one de- 
mt of the Mexican government 
which can be fairly charged with being 
under the domination of out-and-out 
Communists. The official teachers’ 
union, for example, is controlled by 
those who insist upon following the 
Moscow line. The results have been 
disastrous in the effect upon morale. 
Were it not for the sound common 
sense of the rank and file of the rural 
ono nan. thete would be wide- 
isintegration of the schools. 
This ie easthine 14 aa ited godets in the 
Mexican scene which confronts the 
president who will be elected this sum- 
mer. 

Mexican politics are a mystery to the 
outsider. They cannot be judged by the 
same standards which prevail among us. 
The army must always be taken into 
aceount. The generals and officers in 


charge of a given area can and often do 
determine course of politics. The 
local political machine (not unlike some 


which flourish in certain American 


cities), allied with the dominant party 
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Photo shows President Cardenas as he 
was greeted by admirers in Tia Juana. 


in the national government, exerts dic- 
tatorial control of all offices and of elec- 
tion machinery. There has never been, 
nor can there soon be, a free national 
election as we define the term. The 
dominant official party is the PRM — 
the Party of the Mexican Revolution. It 
represents the president, the congress, 
and the whole machinery of government 
now in power. Its treasury is filled by 
fixed assessments against every federal 
office-holder. It can, and it probably 
will, dictate the choice of the president, 
the members of congress, the governors 
of the states. 

The official party candidate for the 
presidency is General Avila Camacho, 
and unless something breaks in the 
smooth-working machinery of the party, 
he will be elected to the presidency in 
July. The chief rival contender for office 
is General Andreu Almazan. Almazan 
seems to have impressive support. The 
big newspapers are for him, almost all 
of the more than fifteen independent po- 
litical parties (all decidedly temporary 
organizations, but putting up a brave 
front with many posters and banners) 
support him, and practically all of the 
more financially solid business interests 
favor him. Political opponents freely 
charge that Almazan has the financial 
backing of foreign interests who desire 
a more conservative turn in Mexican af- 
fairs. These are rumors, probably with- 
out substantial basis. Furthermore, Al- 
mazan seems to have considerable pop- 
ular following among the humbler citi- 
zens of the country. During recent weeks 
I have talked with Indians in remote 
villages who assure me that they intend 
to vote for him. 

Mexican realists insist that there is 
not a great difference between these 
two principal candidates. Both are rich 
men, both have come up through the 

(Concluded on page 12) 























Indian pueblo at Acoma, famed “sky 
city” atop a mesa near Albuquerque. 
The ancestors of these Indians fought 
Coronado’s army. 


N expedition into New Mexico in 
As. headed by Captain-General 
Don Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 
nado, was destined to change the future 
of the United States. This thrust of 
empire was one of the greatest land ex- 
itions the world has known, a trek 
of intrepid Spanish explorers leaving 
Mexico to face the dangers and hard- 
ships of the unknown northern wilder- 
ness. Coronado blazed the trail for later 
Conquistadores who established the His- 
panic culture of . government, letters, 
arts, crafts and cradle of the American 
theater in the southwest. Even more 
important, his explorations founded a 
vast economic realm that was to become 
a powerful factor during the next 400 
years. 
This expedition was America’s first 
gold rush. In 1536 Cabeza de Baca, who 
ad been shipwrecked off the Florida 
coast, made his way on foot through 
Texas and finally reached Mexico where 
he told of the fabulous Seven Cities of 
Cibola to the north. He said the walls 
there were encrusted with gold and 
jewels and the people wore white robes 
with golden girdles. The gold-seekin 
Spaniards, who had just nereiote 
Mexico, immediately signed up to go 
north on a magnificent treasure hunt. 
Only 50 years before, Columbus had 
discovered a New World and presented 
this unparallaled gift to Spain. This set 
the gauge for the sixteenth century and 
keyed men’s imaginations to glorious 
adventure, dramatic quests and tremen- 
dous objectives which would bring hon- 
or and riches to themselves wal add 
wide new realms to the empire. 
Coronado rode out of Campostella, 
Mexico, Feb. 23, 1540, resplendent in 
— visor and armor, a velvet ca 
lowing over his silver-pomelled saddle 
and the flanks of his white tharger. The 
red and gold banners of Castille waved 
over him as he recounted his high pur- 
pose in a sonorous farewell to his pa- 
tron, the Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza. 
Coronado’s retinue followed with 300 
young Spanish nobles, 800 Indian allies, 
many grey-robed friars and a commis- 
sary laden with silken tents and solid 
silver services. Herds of cattle and 
sheep were driven along for food and, 
with the Spanish horses, were the first 
domestic animals to be brought into the 
United States. 
° oO oO 
Soon the desert sun bleached the fine 
raiment and uninhabited wastes offered 
no sustenance to men and beasts. After 
five hard months they reached what is 
now western New Mexico, the golden 
land of the Seven Cities of Cibola. They 


Courtesy Sante Fe 


Coronado Rides Again 
By Ruth Laughlin : 
400th Anniversary of Conqueror’s Unlucky Search for 


soon discovered that the Seven Cities 
were only primitive adobe pueblos, the 
golden walls were yellow clay flecked 
with mica, the jewels were chunks of 
turquoise, and the cibola were huge, 
curly-maned cows (buffalo). The In- 
dians had never heard of gold, never 
used it. Their wealth was stored corn, 
then almost as acceptable to the hungry 
Conquistadores as gold. 

The Spaniards camped through the 
winters of 1540-42 on the banks of the 
Rio Grande, opposite the present town 
of Bernalillo. Determined to find gold, 
they explored west to the Grand Can- 
yon, north to Taos and east to Kansas, 
where a wily Indian called the Turk had 
led them toward the mythical treasure 
of Quivira. Finally | that Quivira 
was only a snare concocted by the Turk, 
they patched their boots, pulled to- 
— their rags and returned crest- 
allen to Mexico. | 

In 1542 Coronado’s expedition was 
considered a costly failure. He had not 
found gold to add further tribute from 
the Indies. But his wide gesture had 
claimed for Spain a new province ex- 
tending from the Mississippi through 
the a Si north and west to the Pa- 
cific. The dream of gold and the mys- 
tery of the unknown rose again with the 
next and succeeding generations. Be 
1610 Spaniards had colonized the wil- 
derness and established the outpost cap- 
ital of the empire in Santa Fé. 

Spain pes this vast province for 
the next 200 years and saved it from 
becoming an English or French posses- 


Gold to Be Celebrated throughout New Mexico This Year 


sion. When it was annexed by the 
United States in 1848, this territory of 
the southwest and California added one- 
third to the land area of the nation, 
giving it a solid continental domain 
under one flag, protecting and increas- 


ing commerce with shores of two oceans, 
o ° 2 


The lasting benefit of another unwit-: 
ting service goes to the credit of Coro- 
nado’s army. Disappointed and in a 


h to get home in 1542, the explor- 
poy Behind their reasninlinel’ tacks 
of slow-moving and cattle. Many 
of the Spanish horses had strayed from 
camp to start the first herds of mustangs. 
Coronado’s cast-off gift resulted in basic 
state industries, ad “e their produce to 
America’s economic life, for the western 
range has been characterized ever since 
by raising cattle, sheep and horses. 

Two friars watched their co: ions 
depart and remained in the wilderness 
to teach Christianity. They survived 
only a few years, for the cruelty the 
Spaniards had shown toward the con- 
uered Indians brought martyrdom to 
iars % the pillaging 

and wars of the next three centuries. 
The lure of gold is as imperishable as 
the metal and was the magnet always 
drawing men to the richly mineralized 
Mountains. Coronado came to 
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pools, yet New Mexico now ranks as 
the fourth oil-producing state. Nor did 
Coronado see, in bleak desert stretches, 
millions of acres of h to be treas- 
ured four centuries later as one of the 
most important of national resources. 

He found Indians cultivating indige- 
nous plants, weaving cotton for their 
white robes, growing corn for food. 
The latest laboratory experiments have 
starred this Indian corn as the best 
drought-resistant plant in America’s na- 
tional granary. 

New Mexico is justly proud of cele- 
brating this year the four hundredth 
anniversary (Cuarto Centennial in Span- 
ish) of Coronado’s expedition. The 
state’s invitation for her birthday party 
is worded in typical Spanish fashion — 
“Our house is your home and subject 
to your pleasure.” It also smacks of 
western tealier hospitality where the 
welcome is “Stranger, light, and we'll 
set another plate on the table.” For 
the Coronado Cuarto Centennial New 
Mexico merely plans to open its doors 
wider, add more music and dancing, 
beds and blankets, and let the guest 
find his own pleasure. 

Visitors may choose Indian dances in 
the picturesque pueblos along the Rio 
Grande; rodeos in western cattle towns; 


ee "Courtesy Sante Fe Railway 
Pageant reenacting reconquest of Santa Fe by Don 
Diego de Vargas. Note costume of “Conquistador.” 


folk dancing, singing and fiestas in 
Spanish villages; archaeologist camps in 
remote canyons where if dwellers 
lived a thousand years ago; pack trips 
through pine forests with camp fires, 
Views from mountain tops and trout 
fishing; or just go native and sit against 
an adobe wall to watch the sunset. 

_ There is a mingling of Indian super- 
lority, Spanish arrogance and western 
enthusiasm in New Mexico's attitude 
that her state boundaries comprise a 
unique and more interesting Fair 
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Grounds than any man could build. She 
boasts of being If and asks: 

“Why construct a man-sized’ peri- 
sphere when nature has been at work 
millions of years ecting the fairy- 
land: marvels of Carlsbad Caverns? Why 
design monuments when El Morro rises 
out of the desert in the solitary majesty 
of living rock, carved with the names 
and dates of explorers who have passed 
there since 1605? Why put up a tem- 
porary palace when the aafy Royal 
Palace in the United States forms the 
north side of the plaza in Santa Fe and 
was a powerful presidio ten years be- 
fore the ee shivered on bare Ply- 
mouth Rock? Why collect an Indian 
exhibit when the Pueblo Indians live, 
work, dance and continue their arts in 
such inimitable pueblos as Acoma, Zun, 
Santo Domingo? Why point with pride 
to modern lines in architecture when 
the communal houses in Taos have the 
original set-back terraces? 

Of course Coronado will ride his 
white charger again in 1940, with his 
part taken by a lineal descendant of the 
Conquistadores, whose retinue will be 
as splendid as modern pageantry and 
costumes can produce. These basic epi- 
sodes will give historic foundation to 

the Coronado year, but 
since New Mexico is so 
rich in drama _ covering 
four centuries, the state- 
wide celebrations will in- 
clude a variety of local he- 
roes and stories. 


There is, for instance, 
the reconquest of Santa 
Fe in 1692 by General 
Don Diego de Vargas, 
which has been part of the 
famous Santa Fe fiesta for 
227 years; there are the 
exploits of Kit Carson in 
Taos and Billy the Kid in 
the Lincoln County cattle 
war; there are wagons roll- 
ing down the Santa Fe 
Trail through Raton, the 
intertribal Indian ceremo- 
nial in Gallup, the Cow- 
boy Reunion at Las Vegas, 
the State Fair at Albu- 
querque, the Cotton Carnival at Ros- 
well, an extensive petroleum exhibit 
near the pumping oil wells at Hobbs. 

Added to these, native folk drama is 
a never-ceasing cycle in New Mexico. 
Many of the identical Indian ceremonies 
Coronado witnessed in the Rio Grande 
valley have continued unchanged these 
four centuries. 

Coronado’s children, the Spanish- 
Americans, constitute 51 per cent of the 
state’s citizenry, still] outnumbering the 
“Anglos,” as Americans are called. New 





Mexico is the ar | official bi-lingual 
state. Her laws and the proceedings of 
the courts, legislature, political cam- 
paigns and churches are still translated 
into Spanish as well as English. 

Proud of their heritage, Spanish- 
Americans have Suianeicly kept alive 
old miracle plays of the sixteenth cen- 
tury such as Los Pastores and Los Mo- 
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ros, and songs, music and dances be- 

longing to the Golden Age of Spain. 

Like the music festivals which used to 

be a happy expression in Austrian vil- 

lages, the many native fiestas add 

gaiety and interest to New Mexican life. 
2 2 ° 

The Coronado calendar lists these 
typical fiestas as one of the novel attrac- 
tions to be seen any week this year. 
From May 1 to Nov. 1 visitors will be 
given the weekly program when they 
enter the state with directions and help 
for seeing these fiestas. For those plan- 
ning the summer's itinerary, specific 
dates may be obtained from the Coro- 
nado Cuarto Centennial office in Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

The er emphasis, rightly belong- 
ing to the Coronado anniversary, gives 
this Cuarto Centennial an international 
significance. President Roosevelt and 
the State Department heartily approve 
of the conferences which will bring 
Latin-American delegates north of the 
Rio Grande. They re wa strengthenin 
the Good Neighbor policy in the Unit 
States, knowing that Latin-Americans 
will find in New Mexico another Span- 
ish colony with the same language, cus- 
toms and traditions as their own. 

Probably the greatest contribution of 
the Coronado program will be watching 
three different peoples living peacefully 
side by side; Indians, Spanish-Ameri- 
cans and Anglo-Saxons cooperating in 
state life yet curiously remaining sharp- 
ly defined units. . eer 


Reprinted from the Christian Science 
Monitor Weekly Magazine Section by per- 
mission of the editors. 

















“War in Earnest” 
(Concluded from page 6) 


eral destroyers and 10 troopships had 
been sunk — and that Germany’s na 
was seriously crippled. Britain, he add- 
ed, had lost only four destroyers out of 
a total of 179. Two of these destroyers 
had been sunk in an unsuccessful at- 
tack on Narvik. The British, however, 
inflicted heavy damage on two German 
destroyers. He added that Britain's 
na -y was determined to clean German 
warships out of the Skagerrak and 
trap the Nazi army in Norway. In this 
connection the navy announced it had 
completed the biggest mining operation 
of naval history. Mines were laid in 
the Skagerrak, Kattegat, and even in 
Germany’s “Lake”—the Baltic Sea—in 
order to fence her off from contact with 
Norway and Sweden. British destroyers 
and battleships also blasted the Ger- 
mans out of Narvik and announced late 
last week that “forces have now landed 
at several points in Norway.” 

Churchill explained that Denmark's 
Faeroe Islands, between the Shetlands 
and Iceland, had been occupied to fore- 
stall any German thrust, but will be re- 
turned when Denmark “is liberated . . .” 

The British navy minister warned 
other nations to join Britain before it 
was too late. He said German action 
against several neutrals had been “ela- 
borately planned” but it was not dis- 
closed until April 9 that “Norway and 
Denmark had drawn the unlucky num- 
ber in this sinister lottery.” 

Churchill’s warning to neutrals must 
have been meant especially for Sweden. 
Sweden was aware of her danger. She 
mobilized her army and navy and heavi- 
ly mined the waters near the Swedish 
coast. Should the Allies cut German 
communications with Norway, Germany 
might try to go through Sweden, which 
at one point is only two miles from the 
Danish coast. But Sweden sat tight 
while Premier Hansson warned that his 
nation would not let “any belligerent 

wer” use its territory for operations. 
Allied spokesmen believed Sweden 
would save herself future trouble if she 
joined in an attack on Germany now. 
Sweden refused to accept this argument 
during the Russo-Finnish War, and ap- 
parently intends to remain on the fence 
now. Sweden did, however, send Fin- 
land so much equipment (guns, muni- 
tions) that her own stocks are low, so 
low, perhaps, that she cannot afford to 
risk a clash with Germany. 

Sweden is rich enough to tempt an 
invader. Swedish iron mines are almost 
inexhaustible, timber supplies are enor- 
mous, and the Befors munitions plant is 
one of the world’s best. Sweden is the 
most populous Scandinavian nation — 
6,250,000 people compared with 3,700, 


000 for Denmark and 2,884,000 for 
Norway. She has a well-trained army 
of 600,000 men, about 500 airplanes, 
and a small, but efficient navy that could 
cause the Germans plenty of trouble in 
the Baltic Sea. Sweden might hold 
out against Germany with Allied aid, 
but if Russia suddenly decides to walk 
in the Swedes probably would be lost. 

Germany’s Scandinavian _blitzkreig 
has cut off British supplies from Den- 
mark and Norway, 3 given the Ger- 
mans an advantage. But this may be 
only temporary. For instance, Denmark 
supplied Britain with more than half 
of her butter, eggs and bacon. Now, 
Britain will have to call on Canada and 
the United Staies for larger supplies of 
food. Germany takes over Denmark’s 
food supplies. But Denmark is like a 
“cow which cannot continue to give 
milk unless she is fed.” The extension 
of the British blockade to Denmark will 
prevent the Danes from importing the 
grain and feed that they need, and will 
seriously cripple their production of 
butter, eggs and bacon. 

Norway sold the world, including the 
United States, a lot of paper, fish and 
wood pulp for paper anda German 
now. will take these supplies. Britis 
newspapers already have been cut down 
because of a paper shortage. But Nor- 
way will be hard-pressed because the 
British blockade will cut off her trade 
with other nations. Much of Norway's 
huge merchant marine—third or fourth 
largest in the world—will fall into Allied 
hands. 

Sweden has a strong industry and 
buys and sells heavily in world trade. 
Now Sweden’s trade will be controlled 
by Germany and restricted by the Brit- 
ish blockade. Swedish purchases of 
American oil, automobiles and office 
on ment will be seriously crippled. 
All the Scandinavian nations face a dark 
future. They have become the rope in 
the tug-of-war between Germany and 
the Allies. 





Social Studies Signposts 


45 MAPS 

Newest Headline Book of the Foreign 
Policy Association is a War Atlas, which 
tells about all anyone can be expected to 
remember of recent military geography 
necessary to an understanding of the war. 
(Of course it came out too soon to give 
detailed attention to the Scandinavian situ- 
ation.) Maps by Emil Herlin, and text by 
Varian Fry, follow the war wherever it 
leads, even to the Western Hemisphere. 
Thoughtfully, the editors provided a few 
vacant pages where the reader is invited 
to insert new maps as the theatre of action 
spreads. 


Key to Social Stydies Quiz 
Northwest Ordinance, (c); Western Col- 


onies, (b). 










is what he calls his book. The illust 
eros Bay captivating as those you wil 
t in an ontgomery-F oebu 
book, if pa side There was a hand 
some brocaded nightshirt that canght our 
eye. We wonder whether Sears’ has any 
still in stock. 


TURKEY 
Turkey may be the next station for the 
wrecking train of history, now that France 
and England are determined to cut off Ger- 
man supplies from neutrals. Life for 
8 publishes a quickie on Turkey. It tells 
enough that you will be able to once 
German planes go roaring over Ankara, 
what sort of women children are 
being bombed. 





































Mexico 
(Concluded from page 9) 


ranks of the army, both are generals, 
both are regarded as essenti con- 
servative in their economic views. 
Neither attract any considerable popu- 
lar enthusiasm. It seems safe to say 
that the course of Mexico will not be 
greatly changed no matter which is 
elected. The chief difference will be in 
the type of men who will go in with 
the new president. If Avila cho is 
elected, Cardenas will remain as the 
dominating influence in the new govern- 
meut, and his ‘intimates will retain of- 
fice. If Almazan is elected, there will 
be a sweeping-out of all of the offices 
and new men will take their place. But 
in either case, I look for Mexico to move 
somewhat to the right — to a more con- 
servative stand. My guess is that the 
land program will be slowed down, and 
that the emphasis will be upon the or- 
ganization of the gains already made. 
No matter whe is elected, there will 
probably be some compromise on the 
oil issue, with provision for a partial 
return of foreign management. I look 
also for an overhauling of the depart- 
ment of education, and a return to more 
sober organization of the schools. 

If there is a free election, it is any- 
body’s guess as to the result. Many care- 
ful observers believe that a free election 
would place Almazan in , but few 
such observers believe there will be 
such 1 election. The chances are that 
Avila Camacho will be elected, and then 
the question remains whether the oppo- 
sition will the decision or will 
resort to armed nes ee 
set the results announced at the polls. 
On that point, I claim eh of 

. It has happened . It 
ight happen again. 
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yl the hill, they call it; the most 

effective understatement I 

know. That's Lima’s phrase 
for crossing the spine of the Andes 
on the Central Railway of Peru; the 
highest standard-gauge railroad in 
the world. I daresay the phrase orig- 
inated with Henry Meiggs, the New 
York engineer who planned the road 
as early as 1868. They tell me he was 
eccentric, whatever that means. At 
any rate he was one of the world’s 
great poets and built a rhyme loftier 
than Lycidas. There’s a hill named 
after him where his railway goes over 
the top; a hill not far from 18,000 
feet high. Work on the railway was 
suspended when Peru and Chile went 
to war in 1879; Meiggs died; but an 
English company ee over and re- 
sumed the job in 1890. 

I suppose that to young David 
Griffis of the Grace Line office, who 
went up with me, it was just another 
excursion. But not to me! It was the 
severest disappointment of a life- 
time: I had unthinkingly made an en- 
gagement for the following day with 
some Peruvian men of letters. I did 
not know how to break it without 
seeming rude, Otherwise I could 
have gone on, crossed the actual 
summit (the railroad goes to 15,806 
feet) and spent the night at Huan- 


Left: ‘Mount Yanasinga’s 





shines on the surface of Morococha 


Lake, along the Central Railway in 


Peru. At the right, Peruvian vendors 


at the station offer flowers. 
Photos, courtesy Grace Line 


Blanco. 


The station in Lima is called 


Desamparados, which means the 
abandoned or forsaken — named, I 
guess, for some church or hospital; 
like the Gare des Invalides in Paris. 


- It is far from forsaken when the early 


morning train pulls out. Workmen, 
monks, peasants, and Indians of all 
sorts, a troop of boy scouts off for a 
camping trip. Rumbo al Norte said 
our tickets, which sounded to me like 
Dancing All Night. The station is 
alongside the Rimac river, a small 
stream in a good deal of a hurry; the 
train follows the valley. Through cot- 
ton fields and fringes of tall lance- 


plume grasses we clattered briskly - 


toward Chosica, 25 miles from Lima 
and 2,300 feet higher. Not far below 
Chosica the coastal fog turns into 
brilliant sunshine. The little town, 
Lima’s favorite health and pleasure 
resort, lies in an ecstasy of bright- 
ness. After the city mist it seems as 


UP THE HILL 


Recollections of a Rail- 
road Trip Over the Andes 


By Christopher Morley 


though the day had exploded, burst- 
ing the world into naked air and 
light. Steep hills of brown rocks rise 
sharply. Here is a chance for a cup of 
coffee, or to study the locomotive. I 
didn’t learn where those engines are 
built; they seemed to me to have an 
English look. The fluted rim of the 
stack, the red-painted driving rods, 
the boiler lifted clear of the wheels, 
were somehow British. 

Chosica stands where the Rimac 
gorge widens out toward the desert 
plain. By building an easy dam it 
could add to its charms a beautiful 
mountain lake. If so I should like 
to own some hotel property there. 
It is the gateway of the most appal- 
ling scenery I have ever imagined. 
Gustav Dore could picture it. 

At Chosica commuters going down 
to Lima for the day’s business were 
mounting the opposite train. David 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-12 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


cayo. We had to turn back at Rio 



































introduced me to a delightful senor, 
humorously warning me to be on my 
best behavior. That's the jefe of the- 
Seccion Extranjeria he explained; 
he has charge of all the foreigners 
in Peru. ; 
Above Chosica the valley closes in. 
You lean over the windowsill, tasting 
the warm sweet air. As the train 
climbs steadily higher on great 
flanks of hill you look down on green 
valley bottoms dotted with cows, 
yoked oxen plowing. The Rimac is 
now a gray and silver torrent. Look- 
ing ahead you see no possible way 
of piercing this unbelievable jumble 
of slopes and crags. Vast brown 
shoulders and tawny pinnacles hem 
us in. Cactus begins to show along 
the track. Behind a huge bold knob 
is a white blaze of cloud. The sky 
is riotously blue. The slopes are 
brown with dead grass; they look 
like old doormats or bleached hides. 
In the rainy season they are misted 
with delicate green. But now the 
hills are tawny; deepening to bronze 
and mauve as the sun climbs, 
Imagine doormats two miles long 
tilted in transsecting 45 degree 
angles, you have an idea of the ra- 
vine above Chosica. And these are 
just foothills. 
At San Bartolome, about 5,000 feet 
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above sea, is the first switchback, 
where the engine changes ends. 
Halfbreed women come aboard with 
limes to sell. The station is purple 
with morning glories. The natives 
are waiting eagerly for the news- 
paper, El Comercio. In thinner air 
the sun shines with furious dazzle. 
You notice the sign that Alturnina, 
a medicine for mountain sickness, is 
on sale in the train. 

The train grooves higher and high- 
er on those vast brown slopes. Far 
below the stream twists in foam, like 
scalloped lace. The window, rolling 
gently on curves, actually overhangs 
the edge of the slant. The engine 
begins to puff more vigorously; you 
wonder if it’s a specially heavy train 
this morning? Across a gulf of space 
is a huge tan mountain on the other 
side of the valley. Up a tiny gorge 
in its face is a faint green streak, a 
trickle of water. Then, under barren 
pinnacles, you are on your first really 
alarming bridge, about 600 feet long, 
over an uncomfortable chasm. “It 
was wiped out by a cloudburst once,” 
David remarks quietly. This is the 
Verrugas bridge; which means Pim- 
ples. A good name, too, you remark. 
I suppose you mean goose-flesh, hor- 
ripilation? No, he says, it was named 
for some mysterious disease that af- 
fected this particular district. But 
the delightful souvenir booklet 
printed by the railway hastens to 


add that “no risk whatsoever is in- - 


curred ‘by passengers.” No risk from 
the pimples, that is. 

About here, as enormous pyra- 
midal summits deploy above, you 
discover in yourself a change of 


mood. At first you had hoped the 
mountains would continue to get 
higher and higher. Everywhere Bis 
famous peaks had been a little dis- 
appointing; never as tall as you ex- 
pected. So you looked forward from 
the train window in a passion of ex- 
citement; hailed each new outline 
with a cheer. Suddenly you begin to 
think, well, that'll do, thanks; that’s 
fine; that’s high enough. And now, 
looking past the yellow butterflies, 
you see what must have spurred Mr. 
Meiggs and his engineers to fantasies 
of emulation. The old Inca terraces, 
ruined but still clearly visible, run- 
ning in even parallels up and up 
thousands of feet on those gigantic 
slopes. Some of them, moist by ir- 
rigation, are still green with alfalfa. 
Here is a mountain perhaps 8,000 
feet steep, ledged with perfect ter- 
races clear to the top. 

The valley has somehow come up 
to meet you again. You slide back- 
ward down to the station at Surco, 
where women offer great bunches 
of violets, roses, and carnations. 

Where engineers get together and 
talk about interesting jobs, the C. R. 
P. undoubtedly gets its due of pro- 
fessional acclaim. The gaping pas- 
senger probably first realizes what's 
going on when approaching one tun- 
nel he happens to look upward, and 
sees another one immediately above 
it in the same precipice; or an arch- 


“Pea-soup colored abysses . . . huge 
tan mountains ... enormous pyramidal 
summits” — these are a few of 
the sights Christopher Morley came 
upon in the Central Valley of Peru. 
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way where the river is routed 
through the cliff so that the train 
can use its bed. By this time he much 
prefers tunnels to bridges; under one 
of the latter he has been shown a 
mound of debris in the canyon where 
a runaway engine went over during 
construction days. But always, when 
nightmare heights and pea-soup 
colored abysses become too over- 
powering, some small familiar thing 
happens along for comfort. Perhaps 
it is a group of men blasting rock 
down in the bed of the stream, build- 
ing the astonishing new highway 
which will traverse the cordillera; 
perhaps a model-T Ford truck pump- 
ing up the pass. At the station of 
Matucana (7,800 feet) women sell 
meat patties, and the dogs run to 
and fro under the cars. At Ma- 
tucana the little plaza had some of 
those very stylized pine trees which 
are frequently in Peru—their flat 
fronds arranged in series of perfect 
pentagrams, and topped like a Christ- 
mas tree with a small five-point star. 
And there, adding to the Oriental 
impression, was a herd of llamas 
with colored ribbons on their ears. 
The apparently artificial trees were 
cut black upon a blazing noon sky; 
behind a little Spanish church rose 
an incredible peak, brown like vel- 
veteen. After Matucana you will 
probably go into the dining car for 
an-excellent lunch. It helps to take 
your mind off the scenery which even 
the reticent C. R. P. booklet admits 
“now becomes very wild.” It does in- 
deed; I don’t care what you may have 
read or imagined, the actual sight is 
(Concluded on page 20) 











IT’S A DATE 































The Passengers Are Even More at Sea than the 
Ship in This Excerpt from Universal’s New Movie 


In Deanna Durbin’s new movie, It’s 
a Date, we have all the ingredients for a 
shipboard romance: lovely girl, hand- 
some hero, luxury liner, full moon on a 
tropic sea. And we have romance, too — 
but romance with a difference. 

The intricacies of the plot of It’s a 
Date don’t concern us here. Time enough 
for that when you see the movie. All we 
need io know now, in order to enjoy the 
excerpt from the scenario printed be- 
low, is that twenty-year-old Pamela 
Drake (Deanna) has just been given the 
leading role in St. Anne, a new Broad- 
way play, and is on her way to Honolulu 
to join her famous actress mother (Kay 
Francis) to be coached in the part. Once 
on board the ship she becomes a mystery 
to the other passengers who, of course, 
have no way of knowing that the lonely- 
looking girl who goes about muttering 
that “a woman’s love is like a cocoon” 
is just a very excited girl with her first 
good role engrossed in rehearsing the 
unhappy lines of her part. . 

As the scene opens we find Pam in a 
deck chair, studying her lines. She is 
staring off, lost, tears in her eyes, her 
teeth clenching her underlip. A puzzled 
deck steward tries to interest Pam in 
joining some of the shipboard activities: 


Deck Stewarp: Miss Drake! (Pam 
looks toward him, slowly) Why, you 
haven’t entered any of our contests! 
(She sniffles. The Deck Steward is a 
little taken aback, but he continues 
gs You're sure to win a prize in 
one of them! There’s ping-pong, and 
backgammon, and PR tennis, and 
shuffleboard, . 





(He stops, worried. She is on the 
verge of tears, which she is trying to 
suppress. He is mighty uncomfortable. ) 

Deck Stewarp (weakly, continuing 
his stock speech): There's — uh — a 
rhumba class — in the bamboo room — 
or — skeet shooting — (nervously) 
.wouldn’t you like that? — Shooting 
skeets — 

Pam (still in the role): No. Thank 
you (her voice breaks a little) very 
much. 

Decx Stewarp (faintly): Or maybe 
horseshoe pone — with horseshoes? 

Pam: No thank you. (A gulp.) I'd 
like to be alone. 

Deck Stewarp (quickly, glad to get 
out of this): Yes, of course. Certainly. 

(He retreats, starts walking away, 
and looks over his shoulder at this 
st girl. Pam is staring ahead again. 
Nearby, a man with a cap over his face 
has been listening to this. He lifts his 
cap higher on his head. We see him as 
an attractive, intelligent man of forty. 
His expression is one of deep sympathy 
for this unhappy girl. He shakes his 
head, his lips compressed, as he looks 
at her. Terrible, terrible. He puts the 
cap over his face again. This is our hero, 
John Arlen, Later that evening John 
goes to see his Andrew, captain 
of the ship. They stand watching and 

to Pam who is walking along 
pia deserted deck, still rehearsing her 
- Pam: What you don’t understand is 
that a woman’s love. is like a cocoon. 





‘No wonder Pam (Deanna Durbin) spends 
most of her cruise on the boat deck 
when the stowaway is Walter Pigeon! 


Anprew (a whisper): What's it like? 
ge A = (He i fur- 

off at a new lopment. 

(From the door leading to the danc- 
ing salon, comes a presentable young 
man, in dinner clothes. The music swe. 
as the door is and is dimmed 
when it closes. Pam knows he is there, 
and has stopped talking, but she does 
not look directly at the newcomer, not 
wanting to encourage him. He is a nice 
boy, but a little cocksure. He pretends 
he is just walking by. He stops near 
Pam, puts a cigarette in his mouth, and 
begins to look through his pockets. 
Finally: ) 

Newcomer (too cheerily): You 
wouldn’t be having a match now, would 
you? 

Pam (courteous enough, but not 
crazy about these obvious tactics): I’m 
sorry, I haven't. 

Newcomer (still searching): Well, 
what do you think of that? (he has 
found a pack) Had ’em all the time! 

(John shakes his head.) 

Joun: Amateur night. Hasn’t got a 
Chinaman’s chance. 

ANDREW: Bet. 

(Pam is very unresponsive.) 

Newcomer (offering his case): Care 
for a cigarette? 

Pam: No thanks. 

Newcomer (he intends to stay right 
here): Only smoke nine months a year 
myself (throwing it away). Football, 
you know. 


(He aget his cigarette, eyeing her 


face for the reaction. Since she is look- 
ing out at sea he takes this o unity 
of looking her over from head to foot. 


She rolls her eyes skyward. If she could 
only get rid of this bore. 

NEwcoMER (leaning on the rail, 
closer to her. Intimately): I've looked 
this boat over from head to foot, and 
we're about the only two regular people 
on it. (She looks at him. He goes on, 
taking her blankness for agreement.) 
You oe why this boat’s so dead — 
account of the captain. He ought to be 
running a morgue — not a ship! 

(Andrew is glaring at the young man 
and John is nodding at Andrew, to fur- 
ther irritate him.) 

Newcomer’s Voice: Did you get a 
look at him? I’d like to lay even money 
we're going in the wrong direction. 
What a crumb! (Pam draws herself up 
stiffly.) 

Pam: It may interest you to know 
that crumb is my father. 

(The boy looks at her, stupefied. An- 
drew and John stare at her in surprise.) 

Newcomer (he stammers, retreat- 

): Tm awful sorry. Excuse me. 
There's someone — {he indicates the 
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salon) Glad to have met you — (he 
flees) (Pam looks after him, doesn’t 
even smile at her maneuver, and starts 
concentrating on her lines.) 

AnpreEw: I'm a father! 

Joun: There’s a young lady who 
wants to be alone. 

Pam’s Voice: A woman’s love is like 
a cocoon. 

(John closes the swinging window, 
not to be heard.) 

Joun: She’s a cocoon again. (He 
looks down at her through the closed 
window, thinking. Pam has gotten so 
dramatic she now holds off an imagi- 
nary suitor. We cannot hear, it is in 
pantomime.) 

Joun: There’s probably no one in the 
world as unhappy as that girl is right 
now. (Andrew is also looking down at 
her.) 

Anprew: I think she’s crying. 

Joun (pointing with his pipe): 
That’s supposed to be the happiest time 
of your life. But it isn’t. It’s the worst. 
When kids like that have a setback in 
love they don’t think of looking for 
somebody else — you get that smart 
when you're older. They know life is 
over! They usually walk to the river 
and look at it all night. And some of 
them jem. if they’ve been hurt bad 
enough. 

ANDREW (concerned): She looks like 
the jumping kind, too (to John, sud- 
denly). Why don’t you try and cheer 
her up, i Show her a good time. 
(John is looking down on the picture of 
Pam putting her elbows on the rail, and 
her face in her hands. 

Joun (seriously): I'm not that funny. 
And she’s not interested in laughing. 
(He nods his head, thinking). Still — 


AnpREW (urging him, genuinely sor- 
ry for Pam): Go on, John. Do your , 
good deed today. I've never had a 

aughter before. 

Joun (he starts): I don’t think it'll do 
any good, but I'll bet I get her mind off 
herself. (He starts to the door.) 

(John is seen tiptoeing in the back- 
ground while Pam is in the foreground. 
She is still at the rail. There is a large 
post between them, one of the supports 
of the deck above, and this prevents 
Pam seeing John, now that he is at the- 
rail himself. 

Pam: I was young a thousand years 
ago, it seems — (she is stuck) — a thou- 
sand years ago, it seems — 

(John is climbing over the railing, 
and taking off his coat before slipping 
under the canvas on the lifeboat. Kelly 
and Andrew are at one window, looking 
down at John, fascinated. Pam is look- 
ing out to sea, her elbows on the rail, 
trying to recall the lines.) 

Pam: — a thousand years ago, it 
seems 

Joun’s Voice: Sssst! 

(Pam looks toward the voice. John’s 
head and one arm are sticking out of 
the lifeboat. His tie is off, his collar is 
open. His hair is freshly mussed. He 
waves for her to come to him. She iooks 
around, and goes.) 

Pam (anxiously): Are you a stow- 
away? 

(John nods. He licks his lips as 
though dying of thirst.) 

8 Please don’t tell anyone. 

‘am: Of course not! (she looks 
around again) Have you had anything 
to eat? 

Joun: Not since yesterday. I need 
water, 


Joun: Look out! (he decks his a 
under the canvas) 
' (Pam, too casually, turns her back on 
the railing and begins to whistle. In 
her nervousness half the whistling does- 


Pam: Good — (ha talon . breaks) 
evening. (she watches him go by) 

(Andrew shakes his i thought- 
fully.) 

Anprew: A genius! 

(Pam watches the retreating er, 
She knocks on the lifeboat.) © ws 

Pam: Sst! ‘ 

‘oun (his head appears, he looks 
lees Is he gone? 

Pam: It’s all right. You stay right 
here, I'll bring you something. 

Joun (with feeling): Thank you- 
and bless you! 

Pam: Put you head back. 

(He does and she starts away, across 
the width of the deck, to the ship. The 
canvas lifts again and John peeps out. 
He sees Pam is gone. There is a broad 
smile on his face. He lifts the canvas 
further and looks toward the bridge. 
He grins at them and waves his hand.) 

AnprEw: After twenty years on this 
boat I thought I'd seen every human 
way to ea em. (looking toward John) 
But you learn something every day! 

(The next day, in the Captain's 
Cabin, John and Andrew are playing 
chess. Dan Kelly, first mate is at the 
controls in the background, which is 
seen through the o door. The chess 
board is ween i John og 
talking, not ing. He a two- 
poser of head nd his pore shirt, 
open at the throat, is irty.) 

gv It wasn’t so tad the first day, 
but I can’t keep this up. She brings me 
six meals a day and then she watches 
me eat them. I have to pretend I'm 
famished. 

AnprEw:.I saw her sneak you two 
pineapples last night. 

Joun: Ugh. Don’t mention the word. 

Anprew: Aha! 

Joun: I can’t shave, this shirt’s begin- 
ning to crawl, and I haven't got any 
skin on my knees from climbing into 
that lifeboat! Oh, my back! (he 
stretches his back) 

Anprew (he smokes on): What hap- 

s when she finds you're not in the 

t? 

Joun: I tell her I keep changing 
boats to avoid suspicion. Oh; yes, she 
wanted to pay my passage. 

Pr sete How did you get out of 

t? 
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seems,” Pam murmurs and the handsome 
stranger stops to take another look. 





ot quite an imagination. 
jee (he chuckles) : 


she now? 
an hour. 


the deck): No, you're not! 


broadly sauntering toward the lifeboat. 
She has a large, ine 


but she peers around.) 
Joun: Oh nol 
AnprEw: More food. I think another 


pineapple. 


man eats? (to Andrew) Where does 
she get it all? 

Anprew: She bribed her steward. 
She’s a very smart girl. 

(Pam is at the lifeboat. She knocks 
on it.) + 

Pam: John! (no answer. She knocks 
again) John! (Worriedly she goes on. 
She gets to the next lifeboat. We see 
her knocking again. She listens, and 
goes on.) 

Jou: She'll go through all of them. 
She has an idea how to get-me off the 
boat too. In her clothes! 

AnprEw: I can’t wait to see that. 

Joun (turning from the window): 
Well, this has gone far enough! 

Anprew: Oh nol 

Joun: Never mind, oh no! I haven't 
had five hours’ sleep a night! She keeps 
me company until two in the mornin 
-cheering me up! —and then I have to 
tush out of my cabin at dawn because 
she’s bringing me breakfast! (he crosses 
to Kelly) Dan, I'll get back in the life- 
boat and when she shows up you come 
around and discover me! I'll stay in my 
ay the rest of the trip! (He starts 
out 

AnpREW (calling after him) : Quitter! 

(Kelly's halid “tolagett from around 
the corner of the promenade deck He 
is spying on John and Pam. He 
staightens up and starts to walk, as 
though at ease. Andrew has his face 
glued against the window of the bridge, 
watching deve erly. Pam is 
against the rail, and the lifeboat. From 
under the canvas we can only get the 
faintest peek of John. Pam , not 
facing John, the better to avoid at- 
tracting attention.) 

Pam (low, not her lips 
much): Just don’t get di I've 
figured out a dozen ways to get you off 
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“| was young @ thousand: years ago, ft : 


Joun: I kind've hinted I’m wanted 
by the police. She hinted it, as a matter 
of fact, I only dropped my eyes. She's 


Where is 
Joun: At the movie. I’m all right for 
Anprew (who has been watching 


(The two men jump up and look out 
of the window stealthily. Pam is too 


opriate beach 
rse which is stuffed, a pineaple 
hat sticking out. The deck is yates | 


Joun: How much does she think a 


















the boat—look out! An officer’s coming! 


(She starts her whistling) 

(Kelly is coming the deck. He 
comes abreast of one of the lifeboats, 
goes to it, and looks under the canvas. 
He is three lifeboats away. Pam is 
horrified at this development.) He’s 
looking in the boats! 

Joun: He is! (Bravely) You've done 
everything you can. Ill take my medi- 
cine. (Pam looks determinedly at the 
oncoming Kelly. She starts toward him. 
John locks after Pam, admiringly, but 
tired, He sighs. Kelly has now come to 
the next lifeboat, which is one away 
from John’s. He looks under the canvas. 
Pam comes up to him.) 

Pam (nervously): The water's cer- 
tainly blue today, isn’t it? 

Keiry (looking): Sure is. 

Pam (anything to keep him from 
going to the next lifeboat): Is it this 

lue all the time? 

Ketty: Just about, mam. 

Pam (Kelly is about to go by): Oh, 
officer. 

Ketty: Yes mam? 

(Pam is suffering, desperate for an 
excuse to save John from what she has 
dramatized into a terrible fate.) 

Pam: Could you please show me 
where the beauty shop is? I haven't 
been able to find it. 

KEeLLy (pointing): It’s at the foot 
of those stairs, mam, you can’t miss it. 
(And on he goes, toward John) 

(Pam is against the railing. She 
clenches her fists, her expression o- 
of pathetic desperation. Suddenly s 
Bt oy wildly around, climbs over the 
railing, om shouts.) 


Pam: Help! (She disappears from 
view. We hear a splash, see nothing.) 


















(John pops his head from under the 
canvas, all pretense gone.) 

Joun (frightened and disgusted at 
this new turn of events): Oh, for 
heaven’s sake! (He has thrown aside 
the canvas and he jumps, not grace- 
fully, over the side of the boat. The 
water is calm. John is swimming to- 
ward Pam. She is easily able to stay 
afloat. A life-preserver comes within an 
inch of hitting him. He is now mad at 
the people throwing them, and glares 
at them. Pam sees John, and her ex- 
pression is one of extreme dissatisfac- 
tion. John swims to her, pushing a life- 
preserver. She grabs it. John is breath- 
ing hard, Pam easily. 

Pam: I only jumped to take his at- 
tention away from you. Why did you do 
it? 

Joun (gasping): I—thought—you — 
might drown. 

Pam (she looks fervently at him a 
moment before she speaks): 1 think 
what you did—exposing yourself be- 
cause you thought I was in danger—is 
the finest, most unselfish thing I’ve ever 
heard of. 

(A few minutes later, John and Pam 
are being escorted up the steps on the 
side of the boat. Andrew is fn 
them. Passengers are clustered around, 
and some sailors carry blankets to wrap 
around John and Pam. Pam appears 
first, a sailor at her arm, and then John, 
with two sailors. The sailor puts the 
blanket around Pam as Andrew comes 
to her. Since the danger, he has put the 
whole play-acting out of his mind.) 

ANDREW (to Pam): How are youl 
How do you feel? 

Pam: I’m fine, thanks. 

(Concluded on page 19) 














MODERN POETRY 
ERE is a page of travel . 
al Not the BOP ite 


the-sunset variety which bids 
you strike out at once for the o 
road or for the trail that is always 
new. You can find plenty of those in 
your anthologies whenever you feel 
in the m for them. This is a 
quieter kind of poetry for travelers — 
the kind to be read between jaunts, 





The Ticket Agent 


Like any merchant in a store 
Who sells things by the pound or score, 


He deals with scarce perfunctory glance 
Small pass-keys to the world’s Romance. 


He takes dull money, turns and hands 
The roadways to far distant lands. 


Bright shining rail and fenceless sea 
Are partners to his wizardry. 


He calls off names as if they were 
Just names to cause no heart to stir. 


For listening you'll hear him sav > 
“... and then to Aden and Bombay. . . 


Or “. . . Frisco first and then to Nome, 
Across the Rocky Mountains—Home ...” 


And never catch of voice to tell 
He knows the lure or feels the spell. 


Like any salesman in a store, 
He sells but tickets — nothing more. 


And casual as any clerk 
He deals in dreams, and calls it — work! 


Edmund Leamy 


The Travel Bureau 


All day she sits behind a bright brass rail 

Planning proud journeyings in terms 
that bring 

Far places near — high-colored words 
that sing — 

“The Taj-Mahal at Agra” .. . “Kash- 
mir’s Vale”... 2 

Spanning wide spaces with her clear 
detail, 

*Seville or Fiesole in spring, — 

Through the Fjords in June ——” her 
words take wing: 

She is the minstrel of the great Out- 
Trail! 


At half-past five she puts her maps away. 

Pins on a gray, meek hat and braves the 
sleet, 

A timid eye on traffic. Dully gray 

The house that harbors her in a gray 
street, 


[POETRY 


TRAVEL POETRY 


The close, sequestered, colorless retreat 
Where she was born; where she will al- 

ways stay. 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell 





The Venture 


I never see a map but I’m awa 
T y 


On all the errands that I long to do, 

Up all the rivers that are painted blue, 
And all the ranges that are painted gray, 
And into those pale spaces where they 


say: 
“Unknown.” Oh, what they never knew 
I would be knowing—were it not for you 
I would be off tomorrow with the day! 


Then, since I am an anchor at your door, 

Befriend the wistful stranger; make me 
free 

Of all your little country and its store 

Of unknown things and wonders— 
spread for me 

The chart and let me venture’ till I find 

The secrets of your beauty and your 
mind, 


Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 


Travels by a Fireside 


The ceaseless rain is falling fast, 
And yonder gilded vane, 

Immovable for three days past, 
Points to the misty rain. 


It drives me in upon myself, 
And to the fireside gleams, 

To pleasant books that crowd my shelf, 
And still more pleasant dreams, 


I read whatever bards have sung 
Of lands beyond the sea, 

And bright days when I was young 
Come thronging back to me. 


In fancy I can hear again 
The Alpine torrent’s roar, 









CORNER | 


The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 
The sea at Elsinore. 


I see the convent’s gleaming wall 
Rise from its gos of aie, 

And towers of old cathedrals tall, 
And castles by the Rhine. 


I journey on by park and spire, 
Beneath centennial on, 


Through fields with poppies all on 
a "8 popp fire, 


gleams of distant seas. 


I fear no more the dust and heat, 
No more I fee! fatigue, 

While journeying with another's feet 
O’er many a lengthening league, 


Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with my hand 
Reading these poets’ rhymes, 


From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each. changing zone, 

And see, when looking: with their eyes, 
Better than with my own. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

“The Venture” is reprinted here by spe- 

cial permission of the Atlantic Monthly; 

“Travel Bureau” is reprinted by permis- 

sion of D, Appleton-Century; “The Ticket 
Agent,” by permission of Harper’s. 





WHERE TO GO 

Travel suggestions and > agrone 
necessary to luc! about to take 
off for foreign 2 peor contained in 
an 80-page boo Where to Go in 1940, 
just issued by Thomas Cook, well-known 
travel agency. The booklet is devoted to 
travel in the Western Hemisphere. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 

In Caribbean Treasure (Viking), Ivan 
Sanderson does much the same job for the 
curious and fascina animals of the 
Caribbean islands as he for West Africa 
in his former success, Animal Treasure. 
This tropical travel diary is illustrated with 
82 cncalbect drawings by the author, whe 
knows his animals. 


TREASURE HUNT 

For an account of a treasure hunt in 
South America, read William La Vares 
Southward Hol (Doubleday.) The treasure 
in this case includes not only the gold, dia- 
permease emeralds ee de. was 
after those years ago, e even 
vaster treasure of rubber, chicle, oil, and 
other natural resources of that vast col 
tinent. 
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It’s a Date 
(Concluded from page -17) 


(Since she obviously isn’t in. distress, 
he goes right on to John who is pretty 
tuckered out.) 

Anprew: John, my boy! Are you all 


right? 
John weakly looks to Pam, expect 
a, worst now that Andrew has biorted 
it out. She looks at Captain Andrew 
tucking the blanket around John. She 
can't believe it. John és fearfully watch- 
ing Pam, who slowly walks toward him. 
Now Andrew catches on to what he has 
divulged. 

Pam (steelly): Do you mean to say 
-(she cannot find words, she starts 
over)—you aren’t—(she starts over)— 
this has been all a—(her fury is so much 
she’s lost again)—you made me— 

(It's no use, she can't get a sentence 
out, She looks at him, breathing hard 
in anger and indignation. John is framed 
in the opening of the stairs. Pam pushes 
him oie He disappears from view. 
Since the ship is not moving, and the 
sea is so calm, there’s a loud splash. 
Everyone else is frozen stiff. Captain 
Andrew shakes his head. 

Anprew (weakly): Man overhoard, 
Save the blanket. 

(The sailors rush down the stairs. 
Pam walks fast, the Captain looking 
after her.) 

(In the Captain’s cabin Captain An- 
drew is Pen his tie at the 
mirror, John walks around.) 

AnpREW: She’s a wonderful person, 
that girl, to do what she did, and at 
least you made her forget how unhappy 
she was. 

Joun: That’s what I thought. (An- 
drew looks at him for further informa- 
tion.) The truth is I went down to her 


cabin to apologize and I heard her 
carrying on so bad I didn’t have the 
heart to break in on her. 


ANDREW: ‘What do you mean—carry- 
ing on? 

Joun: Well, I heard through the door. 
Some fellow’s treated her > 
from what I could make out, and she 
feels a woman’s love is like a cocoon 
or something, you heard her, and no 
one’s ever going to love her again. 

ANDREW: No one’s ever going to love 
her againP She'll have to keep them 
off her like flies! 

Joun: But she doesn’t believe it. An 
ong I'm going to try one more good 


ANDREW (as John opens the door): 
Don’t fall overboard. (John turns - 
glare at him) The ship’s late now. 

(At Pam's cabin, John is lea 
against the wall, just . A stewar 
&s is coming down the hall. She looks 
4 second at John as she knocks on Pam’s 
door, since he és tight beside it. The 


ote a id 


ae ere 


Pam’s Voice: Yes? 

Srewanrpess: Your dress, mam. 

Pam’s Voice: Come in. 

(John takes the dress from the 
stewardess, and by pantomine assures 
her it is all right. The stewardess is 
somewhat uncertain, but it’s all too 
quick for her. John opens the door and 
enters. The stewardess enters, too. 
John enters, lea the door open be- 
hind him. Pam is at her dressing table 
in a robe, her hair. She sees him 
in the mirror. She turns, entirely at ease, 
and glares at him, her fist on her hip. 
The stewardess begins to straighten up 
the room, looking doubtfully at these 
strange people.) 

Joun (putting the dress on the bed 
carefully): I had some trouble with the 
oo It was nip and tuck for a while, 

I licked them. And the tucks too. 

Pam (with the comb): The door is 
behind you, funny man. 

(John, ignoring her mood, walks to 
her and sits on bed. Pam, in turn, 
ignores him, and goes back to combing 
her hair, looking in the mirror.) 

Joun: I can’t understand why I feel 
so ge it’s because I go for a 

ip in the ocean every day. I had two 
dip today. Sse 

Pam (into the mirror, still combing): 
If we were on deck now—it’d be three. 

Joun (a different tone, more intimate, 


leaning forward): I’m really very grate-. 


ful for what you did. (She pays no at- 
tention, he goes on.) After all, it’s the 
spirit that counts—and if I HAD been 
a stowaway—(she’s still combing) you 
hear me, aie you? 

Pam: I am alone in this room. 

(The maid looks from one to the 
other, bewildered.) 

Joun: How else was I going to meet 
you? It was obvious you wouldn't talk 
to a stranger— 

Pam: It's still obvious. 

Joun: Do you know I spent five hours 
at one stretch in that lifeboat—without 
stretching—(Pam tries to suppress a 
smile, which John sees since he is talk- 

to her by addressing the mirror) 
I've got a black and blue mark from 
here to there. (He makes no indication 
where it is.) I look pretty good in blue. 
Go nice with your gown. Will your 
een have dinner with my black and 
lue mark? 

Pam (indicating the door with the 
oth Out—side! Before I call the cap- 
tain 

Joun (gets up): Oh, yes. That’s what 
I came down to tell you. The captai 
wants you to sit at his table tonight. 

Pam: I am eating here! A full meal! 
Without having to sneak food in my 
handbag to bring to stowaways! 

Joun (to change the subject): Yes, 


‘ 









well, he'll call for you in half an hour. 
I wouldn’t keep him waiting if I were 
you. The captain, you know. 

(And he goes out. Pam looks after 


him, not suppr the smile this time. 
After all, he did go to a lot of trouble 
to meet her. Pam sees the stewardess 
staring at her.) 

Stewarvess (flustered): Nice even- 
ing, isn’t it—won’'t it be? (she starts to 
back out) Good night! (she flies out 
the door) 





Reprinted from the scenario of Its a 
Date, by permission of Universal Studios. 





TestYourVocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


What's their name? Here are twenty 
pairs of “word twins” to identify. Re- 
member, “word twins” sound the same 
but have different spellings. See page 
20 for key. 

1. (a) what the bus driver collects; 
(b) an exhibit of goods, generally farm 
products 

2. (a) bread baked in an individual 


‘ portion; (b) “bread-and-butter” to an 


actor 

3. (a) those in favor (say “aye”); 
(b) speech or writing without metrical 
structure 

4. (a) what you hope to get from 
clothing; (b) manufactured articles or 
merchandise 

5. (a) those who inhabit the Hall 
of Fame; (b) a framework of bars to 
hold fuel in a stove 

6. (a) one who rings a bell; (b) a 
machine to press water out of fabrics 
after washing 

7. (a) a long slender piece of wood 
or metal; (b) the vote in an election 

8. (a) the ocean; (b) the jurisdic- 
tion of a high church official 

9. (a) where you got last summer's 
sunburn; (b) a kind of tree 

10. (a) part of a plant beneath the 
soil; (b) a course of direction 

11. (a) a chap people avoid; (b) 
the native hog of the Old World 

12. (a) what your eyes mirror; (b) 
the bottom surface of the foot 

18. (a) a body of soldiers; (b) @ 
group of actors or performers 

14. (a) the spawn of fish; (b) a line 
or file, as of houses j 

15, (a) an Englishman’s delight; 
(b) a term used in golf 

16. (a) the feet of an animal; (b) 
a wait or delay 

17. (a) a twentieth part of a reams 
(b) a singing group 

18. (a) a sign you've been crying; 
(b) rows or layers 

19. (a) a knock; (b) an outer gar- 
ment 

20. (a) a location; (b) vision 












Up the Hill 


(Concluded from page 14) 





stupefying. It is lucky the good Pres- 
cott never saw it; he would not have 
dared describe it if he had. At Tam- 
boraque (close to 10,000 feet) you 
look cautiously from the lunch table 
and see workmen far above you in 
mid-air, riding in buckets that slide 
down cables from the top of the 
mountain to the smelter in the valley. 
This sight, as much as the increasing 
lightness of the air, is likely to make 
the sensitive passenger call fer the 
oxygen tank. The Bridge of Infier- 
nello (Little Hell) — between two 
tunnels would be a grand place to drop 
Professor Moriarty if he ever revives. 

We got off at Rio Blanco, and had 
half an hour to scramble about, wait- 
ing for the down train. Our own 
went off among a_ wilderness of 
cliffs; we could see it grinding above 
us on two higher levels. This was a 
cold and desolate spot, with a few 
flakes of snow in the air and streaks of 
white on Anapongo, the highest point 
in sight—perhaps 20,000 feet. Our own 
top elevation was a little less than 
12,000; high enough to make the heart 
beat noticeably fast. Shortly before the 
return train a hand-car came racing 
down the track, with a man wrapped to 
the ears in heavy coat and muffler. One 
such goes ahead of every downward 
train, in case a slide of rock may have 
fallen. 

The journey down is fast; we spent 
much of it on the rear platform with 
the brequero, who sat nonchalantly with 
one leg swung over the railing intent 
upon a Lima tabloid paper La Tribuna. 
He was so absorbed in the sheet I was 
afraid he might forget to clench the 
brakes on some of those grades; but 
he always did; the shoes were smoking 
and glowing hot by the time we reach- 
ed Tamboraque. I was told that an en- 
tirely new set of brake-shoes are put 
on for every downhill trip; the thick 
blocks of metal are burned thin in one 
run from Huancayo to Callao (346 
kilometers). It was a mistake to move 
from the back platform into the 2nd 
class car. There was a colorful medle 
of types: a man sharing his seat wi 
a tame parrot; Indian women in serapes 
and patchwork blankets bringing pine- 
apples and woven baskets down from 
the jungle; priests, soldiers, and beg- 
gars. But there were also insects who 
scented fresh blood, and long remained 
as memory of the Hill. 

The afternoon light is volleyed 
straight up that enormous defile. Seen 
at constantly varying angles as the 
train comes grooving down, it turns 
those savage slopes into pigeon-throat 


changes of co and purple 
shadow. It gil inp pet wad 
relics of an ancient slaughtered civiliza- 
tion and the heroic patience of modern 
toil. Then, the smoke of burning 
brush on the cotton fields and the adobe 
hovels of the s; you come back to 
the thick misty air and blessed level 
ground of Lima. ° 


Reprinted from Hasta La Vista, by 
Christopher Morley, by permission of 
J. B. Lippincott, publishers. 


Literary rr-Vels 


PLAY ON PRINTING 


In answer to requests for dramatic ma- 
terial to use in celebrating the Printing 
Anniversary we recommend The Printer 
Was a Devil, a non-royalty play in one 
act and a prologue, written by Emma L. 
Patterson. You'll find the play in the volume 
Book and Library tos edited by Edith 
M. Phelps and published by the H. W. 
Wilson pany. Although Miss Patterson 
requires no royalty she would like to be 
notified when and where production is 
given. Address her at the High School 
Library, Peekskill, N. Y. 





HOME SWEET HOME 

Patience, Richard and Johnny Abbe, ir- 
repressible young authors of Around the 
World in Eleven Years, have written an- 
other travel book. This one has the gratify- 
ing title There’s No Place Like Home 
(Julian Messner), and home is the America 
they had just discovered (and were a little 
critical about) when they wrote their first 
book three years ago. Since then the three 
young authors have been living in Colo- 
rado, took time off summer before last to 
visit their old stamping grounds in France, 
Germany, Austria. What they saw and ex- 
perienced there resulted in their dedicat- 
ing this new book “to the people of 
Colorado.” 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 


(b) fair 
tP) réle 
se 
(b) se 
(b) grate 


(b) wringer 


. (a) fare 
. (a) roll 

. (a) pros 
. (a) wear 
. (a) great 
. (a) ringer 
. (a) oa 
. (a) sea 

. (a) beach 
. (a) root 
. (a) bore 
. (a) soul 
. (a) troop 
. (a) roe 

. (a) tea 

. (a) paws 
. (a) quire 
. (a) tears 
. (a) rap 

. (a) site 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


I TRAVEL BY TRAIN. By Rollo Walter 
Brown. 

The title of this book attracted me; 
this is the way I travel most frequently; 
beginning to read it, I find that the av. 
thor travels for much the same reason 
and, to my delight, in something the 
same frame of mind. Rollo W. Br 
formerly professor of English at Har. 
vard, author of a series of realistic, sym- 
sai novels about the Ohio mining 

istrict, has traveled widely around the 
United States. Naturally, he took trains, 
And I, too, have used trains on lecture 
tours. I have never been bored on a 
journey, and I never regarded myself as 
a mere traveler. I was going to a place 
where I would live, until my work there 
was done, thought it might be for a few 
hours only. 

Mr. Brown likes America and be- 
lieves in it; he likes rural America better 
than crowded cities, folks better than 
skyscrapers. Traveling over great 
stretches of territory, he has seen for 
himself how climate changes, and cus- 
toms, and ways of looking at life, within 
our borders. His is an unusual travel 


book. 


101 AMERICAN VACATIONS. By Hor- 
ace Coon. 

This book isn’t literature; you don't 
want literature when you are looking 
at your bank account, if any, and won- 
a how far and in what direction 
it will take you next summer. 

It goes strictly on business principles. 
If you have $25 to spend, or $50, or so 
on up, you look up that amount in the 
index. I learned to my surprise that | 
could make a seven-day air tour of the 
Far West, stopping off at San Francisco 
for three days and Los Angeles over- 
night, for $250. The author adds, pen- 
sively, “you don’t come back wtih a 
cent unless you can save something in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles.” 

If you live in Chicago you can take 
in three National Parks on $175 and 
return with eighty-one cents. Two weeks 
in Cape May will bring you home to 
Philadelphia with a quarter out of $75, 
or you can “spend recklessly” at that 
pleasant resort and come home broke. 
You see the light-hearted tone; the di 
rections are detailed to a degree that 
even allows one hot rodeo in 
Colorado. The outside limit is $250; ve 
cations start at just one-tenth of that. 
It is good reading for a restless hour, 
such as comes in spring, and you may 
put it to use in summer. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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The Democratic Traveler 
An Editorial 


of going on a vacation never occurred to 

the average man. Unless he did his travel- 
ing willy-nilly—unless he was sent to the Colonies 
as a bondservant or was transferred from the 
English office of a tea company to its head- 
quarters in India—he could expect to spend his 
life within a radius of one hundred miles around 
the place of his birth. In those days, travel was 
a luxury monopolized by the rich and the no- 
bility. Monarchs, their courtiers and ambassa- 
dors made up the traveling class. 

Travel began, then, by being the property of 
“the best people,” and until quite recently it 
retained a trace of the old snobbery. For ex- 
ample, traveling on the home continent was “all 
very nice, but not quite the thing.” The multi- 
colored deserts and canyons of our West, our 
quiet Eastern farms and villages, the vast moun- 
tain ranges and lakes of Canada, and the ro- 
mantic cities of South America were still con- 
sidered “second class.” A person acquired pres- 
tige of the highest order only by “doing” Europe. 

This year, the traveler’s route has little ref- 
erence to his pocketbook. You may have plenty 
to spend on a luxury liner, but it will make no 
difference; you'll still have to “stay at home.” 
There’s one war in Europe and another in Asia, 
Crossing the high seas is a grim business; the 
nightlife of the great European capitals is muf- 
fled by blackouts; .and even serene and beautiful 
Scandinavia has become a battleground. 

Modern American travel is democratic travel; 
it belongs to the man in the street. Insurance 


Tas or three hundred years ‘ago, the idea 


policies and small bank accounts have been set 


up to help even the man with very limited wages 
to save for a trip. And, if you've saved 25 dollars 
during the past year, you can have a creditable 
vacation. In this issue, Mrs. Becker reviews a 





book called “101 American Vacations” and all 
of them are for people who have something be- 
tween 25 and 250 dollars to spend. American 
democracy has fostered democratic means of 
traveling. You can cross the continent twice by 
train at a bargain price: 6000 miles for 90 dollars. 
You can take inexpensive bus trips. If your purse 
is very thin, there are still hiking trails and hos- 
tels. There’s travel for everybody in America 
this year. 

This new democratic traveler can still ex- 
perience a lyric breathlessness at a chain of 
giant. mountains; but he’s also more than willing 
to stop off at Boulder Dam. He’s interested in 
forests for their own quiet, leafy sakes; but he’s 
also ready to examine and appraise the work of 
the CCC. Stopping at Valley Forge, he knows 
the American struggle for something more than 
a winter battle fought long ago by men in three- 
cornered hats. Freedom. is a contemporary 
reality for him; he thinks of Europe, and wishes 
to see American liberty guarded carefully today. 

When he steps over the border into a new 
land, he is not likely to carry smugness with 
him. He has heard a great deal about “good 
neighbors”—an idea which has softened his man- 
ners with a new courtesy. He will not be satis- 
fied with seeing only the “quaint” remnants of 
his neighbors’ past. He will show interest in 
their present achievements—their railways and _ 
airlines, their experiments in education and 
housing, their handling of problems like his own. 

Thousands of these democratic travelers will 
be weaving up and down, back and forth over 
North and South America this summer. In the 
fall, they will return to their daily work, enriched 
and refreshed by their experience. They will be 
the better for their journeys—and so will the 
country they live in. 
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Courtesy, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. 


By Hugh W. Siddall 


Chairman, Trans-Continental & Western 
Passenger Association 


large town, or in an area which has 

been made mild and regular by 
generations of farmers, you may be sur- 
prised to learn just how much of the 
United States is still “the forest prime- 
val” — the same sort of country the 
pioneers saw from their covered wagons 
a century ago. To those who have been 
looking from classroom windows onto 
paved streets, this may be a pleasant 
reminder; There are places where the 


[' you live in an urban center, er a 


A very tame “little dogie” takes a 
meal from a cowpuncher friend on a 
“dude” ranch near the Grand Canyon. 


Big Horn sheep and the elk still graze 
on the mountain side; there are valleys 
where the Indians still perform their 
tribal dances. In our National Parks 
alone, 11,577 square miles of America 
have been kept in their original state, 
for the traveler to enjoy. 

Yellowstone, our first National Park, 
was established in 1872. Since that date, 
each successive administration has 
taken particular pride in preserving and 
fostering the people's interest in Amer- 
ica’s loveliest places. The present ad- 
ministration has done much to promote 
these objectives. It has constructed new 
roads and trails through the National 
Parks, and has assigned large funds for 
restoring the landscape to its early 
freshness and simplicity. Most of the 
shacks, debris, and other evidences of 
civilization’s bad manners have been 
removed, and roads have been re-de- 
signed to give the visitor the best van- 
tage points without detracting from the 
original strength and sweep of the 
scene. Today, there are twenty-five Na- 
tional Parks in the United States; and 
all of them can be seen at their best. 

It’s impossible to say off-hand which 
of our National Parks offers the most 
delightful experience to the traveler. In 
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Courtesy, Rainier Nat’] Park Co, 
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Our Twenty-five “‘People’s Playgrounds” 


talking to teachers and students, I’ve 
always found that each park has its own 
group of ardent partisans. One teacher 
will tell me, “Every time I visit the 
Grand Canyon, I feel the impact of its 
beauty all over again. Last summer, 
after I'd spent a month there, I still 
felt that I hadn’t captured even a small 
part of the richness and majesty of the 
place.” Another was just as enthusiastic 
about the park of her particular choice. 
“I've spent my summer vacations in 
traveling to all parts of the world,” she 
said. “For five years I taught in Europe. 
Other people rave about the Alps, the 
Himalayas, and the Andes. But give me 
Colorado. To my way of thinking, the 
world’s best mountains and __ finest 
stretches of landscape can be found 
right there.” 

Someone else, a lover of trees, feels 
a continual desire to revisit Sequoia 
National Park. “I feel very insignifeant 
beside those trees,” he says. “There’s 
the story of one thousand years of life 
in them — their height is almost unbe- 
lievable — they seem to pierce straight 
into the sky. I keep wanting to see 
them again — they have an almost reli- 
gious appeal for me.” 

Another traveler cannot forget the 
rock temples at Bryce Canyon, especial- 
ly as they look when the afternoon sun 
slants across them. She says, “There 
are so many colors there — bright, blaz- 
ing colors — combinations of color that 


HOPI BASKET WEAVERS, ARIZONA 
Courtesy, Atchison, Topeks and Santa Fe Railway Co. 
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NATIONAL PARKS 


Offer Ever-Changing Delights to Visitors 


I’ve never seen in any other place.” And 
still another teacher tells me that she 
has spent every one of the last twelve 
summers at Glacier Park. She says, “I 
never tire of being there. Every year I 


feel the same pleasure in walking 


through the evergreen forests, in staring 
at Lake MeDonald and the ‘up-side- 
down’ mountains. And the finest sight 
of all is a glimpse of the blueness and 
whiteness of the living glaciers clinging 
to the steep mountain sides.” 

Some visitors are particularly im- 
pressed by the geysers; “Old Faithful” 
has many partisans — has been a na- 
tional favorite for many years. Others 
find their richest enjoyment in watching 
the wild life or studying rock forma- 
tions and wild flowers. My rience 
has taught me one thing, certainly: that 
the people of America feel.a strong at- 
tachment and a deep appreciation for 
their National Parks. These articulate 
visitors have proved that each park has 
a definite personality — an individual 
beauty which has made it worthy to be 
set aside for the nation to enjoy. 

Although many travelers have come 
to prefer a single park and never leave 
it without desiring to return, most va- 
cationers wish to see more than one 
park on their summer trips. Last year, 
90 per cent of the people who took ad- 
vantage of the western railroad bargain 
all-expense tours chose to go by one 
route and to return by another. 


“BIG ROOM,” CARLSBAD CAVERNS 
Courtesy, Rock Island Lines 
di 4 


These giant trees in Mariposa Grove 
at Yosemite are among the oldest of 
living things — some 3,000 years old. 


You may be on the point of choosing 
a park to visit during the coming sum- 
mer months -- this is “Travel America 
Year,” and there are many unusual op- 
portunities for travel across the United 
States. Or you may wish to dream more 
intelligently about jourrieys you mean 
to make in the future — you.may wish 
to select a park now, so that you will 
have plenty of time to read the books 
that will enrich your pleasure. The re- 
mainder of this article will be devoted 
te a brief discussion of nine of our most 
famous National Parks, and will list a 
few of the special characteristics which 
each park has to offer to its visitors. 


Yellowstone 


Yellowstone is the largest and oldest 
National Park in the United States. It is 
bese shoes of 3848 miles of natural, un- 
7 ed country in the northwestern part 
of Wyoming. Its mountains, forests, and 
lakes still possess their primeval mag- 
nificence. The park is famous for its 
steaming geysers, bubbling “paint pots,” 
boiling pools, and great hot springs. 
Yellowstone Canyon and the F are 
only a part of wonders. The park 
contains vast wildernesses, and is one 
of the greatest wild bird and animal 


preserves in the world. The wild life in 
Yellowstone draws many camera fans 
to the place. You can see and photo- 

aph bear, deer, elk, moose, and buf- 
alo in their natural surroundings. 


Bryce Canyon and Zion Park 


Both these parks can be seen easily 
on the same trip, since both of them are 
in the southwestern part of Utah. 

Bryce Canyon’s chief charm is in its 
varied and fantastic rock formations. 
From a distance, these look like amphi- 
theaters, temples, and palaces. They 
, more beautiful as the traveler 

aws nearer; one sees that there are 
thousands of colors in the stone — rich 


RAINBOW BRIDGE, GRAND CANYON 


Courtesy, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. 














Courtesy, Southern Pacific Railway 
These three massive stone peaks in Yosemite National 
Park, Calif., are aptly known as “The Three Brothers.” 


and subtle in the shade and dazzling in 


the full light of the sun. 


The Mormons were the first. white 
visitors to Zion National Park. They gave 
resounding religious names to the pre- 
cipitous rock formations that character- 
ize the place: “Angel’s Landing,” “The 
Temple of the Virgin,” “The Altar of 
Sacrifice,” and — perhaps most impres- 
sive and memorable of all — “The Great 
White Throne.” Zion’s rock formations 
are of sandstone — red, yellow, brown, 
and gray. Great red precipices rise from 
the bottom of the canyon. Highways 
and trails wind among a dazzling mass 
of colored rock; there are always new 
wonders to draw the visitor on. 


Glacier National Park 

Glacier National Park in northwestern 
Montana lies along the Continental 
Divide of the Rocky Mountains, with 
Waterton Lakes Park just across the 
borderline. The visitor who stops there 
has a region of un meee 5 alpine 
beauty to wander in: There are si 
pales, two hundred and fifty glacier- 
ed lakes, snow-capped mountains, 
precipices thousands of feet deep, and 
magnificent waterfalls. More than a 
thousand miles of trails take the traveler 
through evergreen forests and across 
ore passes. Glacier National Park 
contains some of the most impressive 
peaks of the Rockies. Its swift pues 
streams carry water in three directions: 
to the Arctic Ocean, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to the Pacific. 

Much of the original wild life of the 
North American continent is preserved 
there. Bear, deer, and moose are plenti- 
ful in the forests, and Big Horn sheep 
still live on the mountain crags. 

In the plateau just east of the park 
the Blackfeet Indians have made their 
home. They call Glacier “The Land of 


the Shining Mountains.” The Indians 
join in many of the park’s festivities. 


Sequoia and Yosemite 

The traveler who finds himself in the 
east central part of California can also 
stop at two National Parks with little 
trouble. Sequoia has towering moun- 
tains and long ranges; it contains the 
Mount Whitney and Kern River Can- 
yon; but it is most famous for its trees. 

Some of these trees are nearly three 
hundred feet high and have fifty-five 
foot diameters. Growing rings show 
that they have been alive for five thou- 
sand years and are “the oldest and larg- 
est of living things.” 

Whoever visits Yosemite will look 
long at the famous valley there. It was 
carved ages ago from the granite sides 
of the Sierras. It extends in precipitous 
grandeur for seven miles; it is about a 
mile in width and almost a mile deep. 
The process of erosion is still being car- 
ried on in Yosemite valley by numerous 
waterfalls. Yosemite Falls are the high- 
est in the world — they have a descent 
of more than 2,500 feet. 


Carlsbad Cave National Monument 

Carlsbad Caverns lies in the Guada- 
lupe mountains of southeast New Mex- 
ico, and contains vast lofty chambers, 
with limestone formations of extraordi- 
nary beauty and impressiveness. The 
caverns are openings made by water in 
a massive known as the Carlsbad 
limestone. This limestone was formed 
originally in a shallow inland extension 
of the ocean some 200 million years 
ago. Although it has been the subject 

extensive exploration, no one knows 
how far under the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains the caverns extend. At the present 
time the caverns have three main levels, 
and there may be others not yet dis- 
covered. The first is at 750 feet level 


Visitors at Rocky Mountain 
Big Horn sheep graze, battle, and play on the crags, 
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to which visitors are conducted by ele- 
vators. These are the second largest 
single-lift elevators in the world, being 
surpassed only by those of the Empire 
State Building in New York City. Be- 
low it is another vast subterranean 
apartment at 900 feet and below that 
still another at 1,320 feet. At the present 
time, seven miles of lighted under- 
ground corridors are open to tourists 
who are conducted over government- 


built trails by rangers. One of the most 


notable discoveries is the “Big Room,” 
a cavern over one-half mile in length 
with a maximum width of 400 feet and 
348 feet in height, containing a great 
variety of stalactites and stalagmites 
and portions of white limestone and 
onyx marble. 


Mount Rainier 

This park is one of the nation’s finest 
winter sports playgrounds. It is in the 
state of Washington, in the real “North- 
west”; and for eight months of the year, 
visitors ski and toboggan in its moun- 
tains. The park is open all year, because 
its chief feature — even more inviting 
than its sports — is the splendid moun- 
tain scenery. Mt. Rainier has been called 
the “King of Cascades” and America’s 
“Noblest Peak” — and it well deserves 
the compliments. There are forty square 
miles ier, ranging from fifty to 
five hundred feet in thickness. The for- 
ests and mountains are famous for their 
wild flowers. 


Grand Canyon 
North America has no spectacle to 
offer which can surpass Grand Canyon 
National Park in north central Arizona. 
This Park is almost as large as Rhode 
Island — it contains 1009 square miles 
and encompasses some of the most 


spectacular in the world. 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Travel with Direction 
Well-Seasoned Round Trippers 
Do Not Run About in Circles 


earth distills a disturbing fra- 

grance. This fragrance, in- 
haled deeply, provokes a nostalgia 
for golden distances. And that is 
why we are devoting so much space 
to travel at this time of the year. ie 

It hardly seems polite to moral 
about travel. Travel is. fun. The ex- 
citement of néw vistas, the thrill of 
moving, and the genuine pleasure of 
making new acquaintances require 
no justification. One need offer no 
excuses for traveling. Travel for 
travels sake would be an appropri- 
ate slogan which we ‘hereby offer, 
for a modest share of the royalties, 
to all our advertisers. 

Nevertheless it is our job to cry, at 
seemly intervals, “Whither are we 
drifting?” And it seems only reason- 
able to point out, that travel can be 
even more fun than usual if it in- 
volves some~method or system, if 
one moves by direction rather than 
by drifting. If the 1 is not to 
“get way ea it all? ut to get an 
eye-full of it all, the experiences of 
a journey may be intensified many- 
fold. 

Exactly what line this purpese 
might take is largely a matter of in- 
dividual taste. For example, a social 
studies teacher egy be interested ex- 
clusively in litical structure, 
the prevailing we of —s prop- 
erty, labor conditions, pub- 
lic health, family customs, 
or other social aspects of 
the places visited. An- En- 
glish teacher may be oc- 
cupied with a series of de- 
scriptive essays, folk lore, 
travelers’ yarns, ceremonies, 
arts, and literary output of 
the stops en route. In either 
case, the teacher should 
know exactly what to look 
for when the opportunity 
of looking presents itself. 

On the other hand, there 
are certain measures that 
might be applied by every 
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traveler who seeks some durable out- 
come of a trip. One is to keep a 
chart, or map, recording the route, 
the dates, and the stopping places. 
Another is a notebook, for setting 
down the details that may be re- 
tained only imperfectly in the mind. 
Another is a camera. Even an in- 
expensive camera, used with judg- 
ment, may take color sree 
which, projected on a wall (there 
are quite low-priced projectors for 
this purpose), are quite as vivid as 
the ori scene. A pair of light 
soe glasses will aid in the study of 
wre repens And the supply 
ebooks of all degrees of com- 
ral and detail never diminishes. 
The literature provided by railroads, 
steamship, bus, and aviation com- 
panies is often highly informative, 
as well as publications put out by 
State information bureaus. 
There are certain other subjects 
aie est some preliminary 
study, no matter where 
= a traveler roams. An elementary 
book on geology would seem to be 
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prerequisite to a full appreciation of . 


scenery, especially in the West. The 
Story of a Billion Years by Hotchkiss, 
Scott’s Introduction to Geology, and 
Agar’s Geology from Original Sources 
are the sort of reading that prepare 
one for the Grand Canyon. A volume 


on geography by J. Russell Smith 
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Drawing by Grant Reynard from “I Travel by Train” 
(D. Appleton-Century 
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would seem essential to a tour any- 
where in this country. And a few 
small handbooks on trees, plants, 
birds, and such will tell you what 
you want to know when you start 
exclaiming, “What's that?” With the 
aid of Franz Boas or other anthro- 

logical writers, travelers can also 

d as much of the unusual in the 
human pattern of their travels as in 
the itecture or the souvenirs. 
Most valuable of all books for U. S. 
travelers, combining the virtues of 
an entire library, are the guides pre- 
pared for various regions of this 
country by the Federal Writers Pro- 


ject. They contain all the general” 


information of interest that one can 
learn from the oldest resident. And, 
pape of all, much of this information 

anged in the order of the high- 
eit and railway routes. With a few 
of these travelers’ aids, you are bound 
to have a good time. All set? 


Assignments 


The following suggestions may be 
ai jate to the courses indicated at 
the heading of each paragraph. 

World Affairs. Pupils may read the 
box headed “The United States Acts,” 
rip these questions in mind: What 

yal. sp gsm doing to keep us out 
of war? How are these actions likely 
to affect our foreign relations and our 
future security? A third question which 
may accompany the reading of every 
article relating to the war is: What can 
I do ees, 2 to reduce the effects of 
war on civilians and to help to ge 
international peace? Pupils may also 
ask: How does this geal e help me to 
plan my personal course of action with 
respect to world peace? 

Geography. This is an ap- 
propriate time to study the 
geography of Scandinavia, 
unless, by the time this paper 
reaches you, the center of 
conflict i shifted: to Asia 
Minor and the Balkans. Pu- 
pils may consider how the 
midnight sun affects maneu- 
vers, how the broken terrain 
of Norway impedes trans 2 
of supplies by land, and 
the blockade of the Pras 
rak affects German supply 
lines. 

Guidance. Upon reading 
this week’s editorial, pupils 
) May suggest steps they can 
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take to improve their observation of 
their own locale, It is not necessary for 
them to travel away from home to 
travel. Pupils ought to enjoy planning 
a tour of their own community. Let 
them work up a program and travel 
talk for a tourist party, conceiving of 
themselves as guides. 

Activities based upon Dr. Lawton’s 
page in this issue are outlined below. 

Drama. The Saroyan story and the 
excerpts from the new Durbin film offer 
an appropriate field for simple dramatic 
practice, particularly the conversational 
incidents in the Saroyan story and the 
incident in the film script where the 
young man with the cigarette is frozen 
out of the picture. 

Vocabulary, Christopher Morley’s 
essay on page 18 is a highly articulate 
piece of description. Pupils may ex- 
pand their own descriptive abilities by 
underlining the adjectives and images 
he uses. Perhaps several of the — 
may have an idea why he used “horri- 
a asa in apposition with “goose- 

esh.” 

History. The Children’s Crusade, 
described on page 37, is an excellent 
example of the migrations that can de- 
velop in a time of poverty or distress. 
Pupils may compare this affair, ending 
wi the children being sold into slavery, 
with the cases they know of young 

ple who have run away, taken hitch- 
Piking trips, or joined the army of mi- 
gratory field workers. Let them discuss 
what these migrants hoped to find, and 
what they found. 

National Affairs. Our relations with 
-Alexico these days are more touchy than 
usual, because of the dispute over the 
oil properties which the Mexican gov- 
ernment has seized from American and 
British companies. The control of those 
properties may be determined by the 
outcome of the election, with Camacho 
pledged to sustain the line pursued by 
Cardenas. Pupils may debate the wis- 
dom of this seizure. 

Conservation. Ordinarily, consérva- 
tion is regarded as a utilitarian proposi- 
tion: the protection of soil, natural re- 
sources, wild life, and forests. But it 
also has its aesthetic side. Our national 
park service does a heroic job in con- 
serving large areas of natural beauty 
from the defacements of billboards, tin 
cans, jerry-built cottages, and other 
ugly anachronisms in a scene of nature. 
At the same time, they have -onsider- 
ably improved the natural appearance 
of many areas, making them more ac- 
cessible and providing facilities for 
wholesome recreation. Such recreation 
areas, described on page 23, conserve 

ublic health as well as natural beauty. 

t pupils discuss the park and recrea- 
tion policies of their own community 
with these standards in mind. 


Activities 
Social Studies. 

This is a country where le take 
summer acdomenaed opt travel 
abroad is interrupted by nations at 
their age-old game of war, nearly all 
the people who ordinarily travel abroad 
will spend this summer discovering 
America. This is a major social phe- 
nomenon. 

The economic aspect of this phenom- 
enon concerns the additional amount of 
funds which the well-heeled traveler 
will scatter on native soil, rather than 
amid the alien corn. Young people may 
be impressed by the fact that American 
tourists annually spend more than half 
a billion’ a year in Europe. This year 
a will spend that money for coffee 
and... in the U. S. A. The question 
before the class is: what is our com- 
munity doing to attract tourists and to 
make their stay here enjoyable? Let 
them rate the eateries, hostelries, transit 
and garage facilities, show places, shop- 
ping facilities, and general i 
of the community, with this thought in 
mind: If I had two weeks at my dis- 
ng and a cruising range of 100 miles, 

ow much time would I care to spend 
in this spot? 

Pupils may also consider how to ar- 
range an economic vacation for them- 
selves, in which they may discover 
something more than a good time for 
their pains. The social service cam 
sponsored by the American Frien 
Service Committee are one example of 
a constructive, inexpensive vacation. A 
description of the work of these camps 
may be obtained from the committee at 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


English 

Practical English activities this weel: 
could be a study of the etiquette of 
traveling and visiting. This includes the 





Watch For This 

Many features in next week’s Scholas- 
tic (April 29th) will be devoted to the 
forthcoming Presidential eta re 
One of these will be i 
to .high school 13 alee py gs 2 
board display. This will be a map of the 
United States. showing the number of 
delegates from each state to both the 
Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions; the states having direct 
primaries and the dates these primaries 
will be held, the number of electoral 
votes in each state, and other 
information on the 1940 Presidential 
campaign. This map will a in the 
Teacher Edition ual. Testes may cut 
it out and post it on the bulletin board 
for the use of the entire class. 


es -place matters, 

purposes, should 

be foe sg" by the id com- 

ments of the pupils themselves. Nothing 
more likely to the cachet of 

proval upon a of conduct than the 


popular acce of that action by the 
group. This rar can begin with a 
recital of personal experiences or em- 
barrassing moments, with supplemen- 
tary statements answering the question: 
“What would you do in this situation?” 


Guidance 


Young need with respect 
tothe problem of dx . Mental hygiene is 


—_ here as in many other areas of 
adolescent experience. Literature teachers 
might select poems and novels which ex- 
press typical attitudes, wholesome and 
otherwise, toward death. See the early pari 
of Of Human Bondage and little Philip’ 
reaction to the death of his mother. Com- 
positions on “My First Reaction to Death” 
pig be submitted on an anonymous and 
voluntary basis and used in class discus- 
sion. Dr. Lawton has done this many times 
and received really remarkable and _poig- 
nant themes. Students are very grateful for 
the chance to talk about it. Motion pic- 
tures might be used in the same way, i.e., 
to demonstrate mature and immature ways 
of behaving in the face of death. 

Social science teachers might show how 
political and social institutions are based 
on the fact of death. Assuming death were 
abolished, trace out the logical conse- 

uences of this. Would you abolish merely 
th or both birth and death? Would per- 
sons remain at the ages they were when 
the —_ scientist put his into effect? 
Wo and older? 
particular age 
range, the youn ple growing up to 
this age and the Sider! re HES down? 
Se ene ; t is the ideal 
age period in the life . 
SCnell teachers pantie he it a -good 
to member of their classes 
so write out what he felt 
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California Summer Session 

The University of California Summer 
Session will open on pay 1 and close on 
August 9 and will include over three hun- 
dred courses. Courses offered will be in the 
departments of agriculture, anatomy, an- 
thropology, art, economics, education, Eng- 
lish, French, geography, geology, German, 
history, home economics, hygiene, Italian, 
journalism, jurisprudence, mathematics, 
music, optometry, paleontology, philoso- 
phy, physical education for men and for 
women, physics, physiology, political sci- 
ence, psychology, public speaking, Slavic 
Languages, social institutions, Spanish and 
zoology. 

The Summer Session is of particular 
value to teachers who wish to increase 
their professional skill, or to refresh their 
knowledge in their field of interest, and to 
those who wish to prepare themselves for 
service in vocational. schools and .classes 
maintained under the provisions of the 
State and Federal Vocational acts, and the 
State Continuation Education Act; to 
school executives, duate nurses, social 
workers, students of public health, etc. 

Features of the Summer Session will be 
the School Executives’ Conference from 
July 15 to 26, a Reading Conference from 
Ju: 8 to 12, a Visual Education Confer- 
ence from July 29 to August 3, and a Con- 
ference for Elementary School Supervisors 
from July 15 to 26. 


Our New Address 
220 East 42d St., New York City 

If we drop a line here or there this 
week, blame it on the fact that we are 
moving our New York offices around the 
corner into the Daily News Building. 
Both our editorial and advertising de- 
partments are moving there, where we 
are taking space for greatly expanded 
research facilities and providing an in- 
credible amount of privacy for the cogi- 
tations of our staff. 

For the moment, however, the situa- 
tion is not entirely in hand. The floor is 
strewn with magazines, typewriters, 
and packing cases. A starry-eyed poet 
can't saunter down the corridor without 
falling over a rolled-up rug. And our 
book-cases have been replaced for the 
time being with empty- soda-water box- 
es, 

In these trying times, however, our 
hearts are sustained by the fact that we 
are moving into one of the neatest archi- 
tecural jobs in a town that is studded 
with neat architecture. We shall work 
on the 24th floor, with an express ele- 
vator to the 23d. (You must have en- 
dured the dubious pleasure of stopping 
daily at every one of nineteen floors to 
appreciate the luxury of that express. ) 
We have windows in every room facing 
east, south, and west, with panoramic 
views of two rivers and the most appal- 
ling congestion of humanity in history. 
Come up and sée us sometime at 220 
om 424 Street, when you're in New 

ork, 





"GRACE LINE 


De Luxe Cruises to the 


visiting Shore excursions available at Hamilton 
BERMUDA and St. George's, Bermuda; Curacao 
and Venezuela, including a 2 day 160 
CURACAO mile auto trip through the Venezuelan 
AIRA Andes, visiting Caracas, Maracay, Val- 
LA GU encia, and Puerto Cabello. 
. 12 DAYS. ONLY *200 
. BERMUDA oats 
: ROUND TRIP $100., 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS Providing outside room with private 


6 DAYS from *117-5° bath in either the Santa Rosa or Santa 
12 DAYS from *173-5° Paula. All expense tours, in addition 
19 DAYS from *229-5° include room and bath and meals at 


hotel in Bermuda. 


ote, 


38 DAY ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES TO 
= PERU ond CHILE - 
PANAMA visiting en route Panama, Colombia, 
CANAL Ecuador and Havana, and cruise-tours 


‘ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
American Flag ‘‘Santa’ Liners 


Built especially for tropical cruising. Every room an outside room 
with private bath. Light, breeze-swept dining rooms with roll-back 
domes, and casement windows opening on Promenade Decks. Out- 
door tiled swimming pools. Sophisticated Club-Bars with dance 
orchestras. Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. Barber 
Shops. Talking Motion Pictures. Gymnasiums. 
Deck Sports. Cruise Directors. 


w 
SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY 
s 
Full information from your travel agent or 


Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; 
San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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£2 /[ PORTLAND © Low rail fares to Banff, Pacific 
Northwest and California via 

Canadian Pacific through 
transcontinental trains... 

it Seattle 

Vancouver ticket includes 

165-mile cruise on er 

Victoria. 


tosancetes With stop at evergreen 


3 VACATIONS IN ONE 


Lake Louise. Cold and 
warm sulphur water F: 
a 


NEW COLUMBIA ICEFIELD 

HIGHWAY . . . fringed 

by forests. Flanked by 

Alpine peaks and vast 

glaciers. Spectacular 

tours from Lake Louise ‘ 

to the Columbia Icefield and return at moderate cost. 

* 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


-.- Baronial Banff Springs Hotel...Chateau 
Lake Louise and pwnd Lake Chalet. 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS . . . . from $37.50 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . from $47.25 
4 COLORFUL DAYS .. . from $57.00 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS . . from $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff, June 8, and include hotel 
accommodations, meals at Banff and Lake 
Louise, visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of 
mountain motoring—or in reverse direction 


from Field. Add rail fare to Banff or Field, 
B 


Ask your travel agent or nearest Canadian Paci fic Office 
én NEW YORK * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON 
ATLANTA’ BUFFALO+ CLEVELAND * DETROIT’ PITTSBURGH 
CINCINNATI * CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS » KANSASCITY * OMAHA 
DALLAS * MINNEAPOLIS * ST. PAUL * SEATTLE « aa 
SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL * other 
cities in U. S. and Canada...or write Man: 

Springs Hotel, Banff, Alta., or Chateau 

Lake Louise, Alta. 


ON PACIFIC COAST TRIPS 





The Visual Arts in General Education, a 
Report of The Committee on the 
Function of Art in General Educa- 
tion, Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 1940. Appleton- 
Century. New York. 166 pp. $1.50. 
Addressed primarily to teachers of 

the visual arts, this report may prove 
suggestive to teachers of music and cre- 
ative writing as well, because of the 
way in which it treats of the function 
of the art experience in general educa- 
tion. It is designed to clarify the func- 
tion of art in the education of adoles- 
cents in America today. 


Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy, by John K. 
Norton, for the Educational Policies 
Commission. National Education -As- 
sociation. Washington. 1940. 228 pp. 
Index. Boards. 50c. 

The proposals set forth in this book 
were outlined in these pages in the issue 
of March 25th, page 1-T. The purpose 


of this notice is to add that the report’ 


as a whole is an arsenal of inent 
information, that it is beautifully printed 
and bound, and that not the least elo- 
quent portion of the work is the hand 
of Lynd Ward, who designed the sym- 


- bolic illustrations with a fine, strong line. 


Peculiarities of the Presidents, by Don 
Smith. Smith. Van Wert, Ohio. 1938. 
182 pp. Index. $2.00. 

This biographical Ripleyana is recom- 
mended to teachers as supplementary 
reading for its meaty details of facts not 
usually found in the history books, but 
untouched by scandal or debunking. 


Word Ancestry, by Willis A. Ellis. Re- 
vised and enlarged, 1939. American 
Classical League, New York Univer- 
sity. New York. 64 pp. Paper. 15c. 
This pamphlet is an excellent means 

of introducing English pupils to the de- 

lights of philology, which in turn broad- 
ens the vocabulary and improves the 
general health of speech and grammar. 


Directory of Youth Organizations. Com- 
piled by Research Department of 
National Youth Administration for 
New York City. Revised and Enlarged 
for 1940. 293 -pp. Index. Mimeo- 
graph. Bristol Cover. Spiral Binding. 
The directory of youth organizations 

now includes twice as many list- 

ings as in the first edition, issued in 
we It offers a picture of - mem- 
ip. rograms, and activi- 
ties of youth organization —— 
the country, which it divides into 
classifications. In her introduction to the 


OFF the PRESS _ 


irectory, Mary Rogers Lindsay, dire 
tor of information yee nk ae 
that she fails to discern a general youth 
movement in this country, with either 
governmental or private : 
Youth groups are characterized by their 
variety rather than their unanimity, At 

¢the same time, youth group programs 
show a marked increase in interest in 
problems of government, foreign aff 
and peace. The trend is plainly to 
the support of specific measures to as- 
sure world peace. 


Status of the Teaching Profession, 1940. 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association. Washington. 
82 pp. Paper. 

Because the average teacher is not a 
statistic, it may be cold comfort to 
many of the. profession to learn that 
they are well above the mean in earm- 
in capacity, rience, security, 
health, = liberty. Fhe purpose of the 
study, however, is less to offer the as- 
surance that the status of teachers is on 

a rather higher level than it has been 

in the past, than to suggest that only 

. by. organization and participation in 

community life can teachers hope to 
improve their individual or collective 
status further. 


State Regulation of Safety Education in 
the United States, by Dr. F. R. Noff- 
singer. 1940. American Automobile 
Association. Washington. 36 pp. Pa- 
per. 10c. 

Revision of a 1937 report of a ques- 
tionnaire survey of laws, state regula- 
tions, state courses of study, and state 
required teacher training in the field 
of safety education. 


Driver Education and Training Manual 
for High School Teachers. 1940. 
American Automobile Association. 
Washington. 136 pp. 17c. 

This manual includes’ activities for 
classroom use, following the text of 
Sportsmanlike Driving, sixteen units for 
behind the wheel instruction, and fif- 
teen driving skill tests. 





PINE COVE ON FRENCH RIVER 
Distzicts’s Vi 
modation for 
Primeval Beauty 
and Quiet.” Drive direct to 
facilities . . . AAA map, 

- Camp Director, GENE RIOUX 
Pine Cove via Noelville, Ontario, Canada 


UEP iematy..- 
courteous and 





This 700-room, modern New York hotel is just a small 

peti pene wen me aoe 

careful of your comfort. we send you cur booklet“ 8 
NEW YORK 


Hore! EMPIRE verse 


“Ak the Goteway to Times Squore”’ 














OULD you rather sit on 

this side or would you 

rather sit on the other side? 
the red-cap said. 

Hmm? the young man said. 

This side is all right? the red-cap 
said. 

Oh, the young man said. Sure. 

He gave the red-cap a dime. The 
red-cap accepted the small thin coin 
and folded the young man’s coat and 
placed it on the seat. 

Some people like one side, he said, 
and some like the other. 

What? the young man said. 

The red-cap didn’t know if he 
ought to go into detail, about some 
people being used to and preferring 
certain things in the landscape look- 
ing out of the train from one side, 
and others wanting to get both sides 
of the landscape all the way down 
and back, preferring one side going 
down, usually the shady side, but in 
some cases the opposite, where a 
lady liked sunlight or had read it 
was healthy, and the other side com- 
ing up, but he imagined it would take 
too long to explain everything, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that he 
wasn't feeling real well and all morn- 
ing hadn't been able to give that im- 
pression of being on excellent terms 
with everybody which pleased him 
so much, 

I mean, he said, it’s no more than 
what anybody wants, I guess. 

The red-cap figured the young man 
was a clerk who was going to have a 
little’ Sunday holiday, riding in a 
train from a big city to a little one, 
going and coming the same day, but 
what he didn’t understand was why 
the young man seemed so lost, or, as 
the saying is, dead to the world. The 
boy was young, not perhaps a college 
graduate, more likely a boy who'd 


ROMANCE 
. A Young Man Goes Places 


On An Excursion Train 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


gone through high school and gotten 
a job in an office somewhere, maybe 
twenty-three years old, and perhaps 
in love. Anyhow, the red-cap thought, 
the young man looked to be some- 
body who might at any moment fall 
in love, without much urging. He had 
that sad or dreamy look of the poten- 
tial adorer of something in soft and 
colorful cloth with long hair and 
smooth skin. 

The young man came to an almost 
violent awakening which very nearly 
upset the red-cap. 

Oh, he said, I've been sort of day- 
dreaming. 

He wiggled the fingers of his right 
hand near his head, or where people 
imagined one day-dreamed. 

Have I given you a tip? he said. 

The red-cap felt embarrassed. . 

Yes, sir, he said. 

The young man wiggled the fing- 
ers of his left hand before his face. 

I very often forget what I’m doing, 
he said, until long afterwards—some- 
times years. May I ask how much I 
gave you? ‘ 

The red-cap couldn't figure it out 
at all. If the young man was being 
funny or trying to work some sort of 
a racket, it was just too bad because 
the red-cap wasn't born yesterday. 
The young man had given him a 
dime and if the young man came out 
with the argument that he had given 
the red-cap some such ridiculous coin 
as a five-dollar gold piece the red- 
cap would sina hold his ground 








and say, this is all you gave me—this 
dime. 

You gave me a dime, he said. 

I'm sorry, the young man said, 
here. 

He gave the red-cap another dime. 

Thank you, sir, the red-cap said. 

Were you saying something while 
we were coming down the aisle? the 
young man said. 

Nothing important, the red-cap 
said. I was only saying how some 
folks liked to sit on one side and 
others on the other. 

Oh, the young man said. Is this 
side all right? 

Yes, it is, the red-cap said. Unless 
of course you prefer not getting the 
sunshine. 

No, the young man said, I kind of 
like the sunshine. 

It’s a fine day too, the red-cap said. 

The young man looked out the 
window as if at the day. There was 
nothing but trains to see, but he 
looked out the window as if he were 
looking to see how fine a day it was. 

The sun don’t get in here where 
it’s covered up, the red-cap said, but 
no sooner than you get out of here 
into the open you'll be running into 
a lot of sunshine. Most California 
folks get tired of it and get over on 
the other side. You from New York? 

There was nothing about the young 
man to suggest that he was from 
New York or for that matter from 
anywhere else either, but the red- 
cap wondered where the young man 
was from, so he asked. 

No, the young man said, I’ve never 
been out of California. 

The red-cap was in no hurry, al- 
though there was considerable activ- 
ity everywhere, people piling into 
the car, other red-caps rushing about, 
helping with bags, and hurrying 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 13-20 (English Section) are omitted. 





pass 


away. Nevertheless, he lingered and 
carried on a conversation. There was 
a girl across the aisle who was listen- 
ing to the conversation and the red- 
cap fancied he and the young man 
were cutting quite a figure with her, 
one way or another. It was charmin 
conversation, in the best of spirits, 
and, although between men in differ- 
ent stations of life, full of that frat- 
ernal feeling which is characteristic 
of westerners and Americans. 

I've never been out of California 
myself, the red-cap said. 

You'd think you'd be the sort of 
man to travel a good deal, the young 
man said. 

Yes you would at that, the red-cap 
said. Working on trains, or least- 
aways near them, on and off most of 
my life since I was eighteen, which 
was thirty years ago, but it's true, I 
haven't set foot outside the boundary 
lines of this state. I've met a lot of 
travelers though, he added. 

I wouldn't mind getting to New 
York some day, the young man said. 

I don't blame a young man like 
you for wanting to get to New York, 
the red-cap said. New York sure must 
be an interesting place down around 
in there. 

Biggest city in the world, the 
young man said. 

It sure is, the red-cap said, and 
then he made as if to go, dragging 
himself away as it were, going away 
with tremendous regret. 

Well, he said, have a pleasant 
journey. 

Thanks, the young man said. 

The red-cap left the car. The 
young man looked out the window 
and then turned just in time to notice 
that the girl across the aisle was look- 
ing at him and was swiftly turning 
her head away, and he himself, so 
as not to embarrass her, swiftly con- 
tinued turning his head so that some- 
thing almost happened to his neck. 
Almost instantly he brought his head 
all the way back to where it had 
been, near the window, looking out, 
and felt an awful eagerness to. look 
at the girl again and at the same time 
a wonderful sense of at last begin- 
ning to go places, in more ways than 
one, such as meeting people like her 
and marrying one of them and settl- 
ing down in a house somewhere. 

He didn’t look at the girl again, 
though, for some time, but kept want- 
ing to very eagerly, so that finally 
when he did look at her he was em- 








WILLIAM SAROYAN 


This is the second Saroyan story we’ve 
published this year—which means that 
we’re breaking a precedent. Usually, wé 
conclude that one story by each author 
covers the ground fairly well. But Mr. 
Saroyan’s writing speed gives us the 
proper justification for departing from 
custom. We’re willing to bet that he 
writes twice as many short stories per 
year as any other creditable author. He 
flings off a page in no time at all. We 
hear that it took him just six days to 
complete The Time of Your Life, the 
play that is filling a Broadway theatre 
to capacity every night. 


Regular readers of Scholastic may 
remember that William Saroyan was 
born near Fresno, California, in 1968, 
and that he first made the world sit up 
and take notice -in 1933, when he pub- 
lished The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze in Story Magazine. 


Since that time, he has turned out 
enough short stories to put his name on 
the covers of a long, long list of Ameri- 
can magazines, and to fill more than 
half-a-dozen anthologies. In his spare 
time, he’s traveled in Europe and Rus- 
sia, visited Armenia, the home of: his 
ancestors, and shuttled back and forth 


frequently between California and New- 


York. Two of his plays — My Heart’s in 
the Highlands and The Time of Your 
Life — have been produced on Broad- 
way and have received enthusiastic com- 
ments from critics. < 


His warm sympathy flows out over 
everyone he meets and everything he 
sees, and transforms the most ordinary 
scene into “something new and strange.” 
Reading Saroyan is like seeing a street 
you have been walking on all your life 
suddenly changed and made lovely by 
the first spring sunlight. If you have 
ever wished to introduce yourself to a 
charming girl — if you have ever fallen 
into a daydream or held a meaningless 
conversation with a porter on a train — 
you'll like this particular story, Ro- 
mance. 


meeting her 
pleasant and little by little getting 
to know her and falling in love. 

They saw one another again after 

ut seven minutes more, and then 
again after four minutes, and then 
they saw one another more steadily 
by pretending to be looking at the 
Sadie on the other side, and 
finally they js kept seeing one an- 
other steadily for a long time, watch- 
ing the er as 

At last the 
you from New York 

He didn’t know what he was say- 
ing. He felt foolish and unlike young 
men in movies who do such things on 
trains. 

Yes, I am, the girl said. 

What?. the young man said. 

Didn’t you ask if I was from New 
York? the girl said. 

Oh, the young man said, Yes, I did. 

Well, the girl said, I am. 

I didn’t know you were from New 
York, the young man said. 

I know you didn’t, the girl said. 

The young man tried very hard to 
smile the way they smiled in pictures. 

How did you know? he said. 

Oh, I don’t know, the girl said. 
Are you going to Sacramento? 

Yes, I am, the young man said. 
Are you? 

Yes, I'am, the girl said. 

What are you doing so far from 
home? the young man said. 

New York isn’t my home, the girl 
said. I was born there but I've been 
living in San Francisco most of my 
life. 

So have I most of mine, the young 
man said. In fact all of it. 

I've lived in San Sl aid 
tically all of my life too, sai 
with the ible er them 
few in New York. 

Is that all the time you lived in 
New York? the young man said. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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National Parks 
(Concluded from page 24) 


The Crand Canyon itself is the great- 
est known example of the process of ero- 
sion. It is a gigantic chasm two hun- 
dred miles long and a mile deep. Its 
width varies from four to eighteen miles. 
it the bottom is the turbulent Colorado 
River; and whole ranges of mountains 
rise within the canyon, their tips ending 
slightly below the rim of the great gorge. 

The geologist finds in this National 
Park a giant laboratory for his re- 
searches. The artist and the photog- 
rapher find colors and shapes stranger 
and more vivid than any others on the 
earth. 


Rocky Mountain National Park 

Colorado has more fourteen thou- 
sand foot peaks than all the other states 
in the Union put together, and its moun- 
tain resorts probably draw more sum- 
mer vacationists than any other Amer- 
ican region. Rocky Mountain National 
Park, in the north central part of the 
state, is the best scenic spot of them all. 
It is also the most accessible of all the 
mountain playgrounds. Its name was 
chosen because its landscape is thor- 
oughly typical of the higher Rockies— 
ingged peaks, turbulent streams, and 
splendid trails. 

Traveling in Colorado is comfortable 
even in the hottest months, and. the 
visitor will find the park altitudes cool 
and refreshing. Longs Peak, Trail Ridge 
Road, Fall River Pass, Grand Lake, 
James Peak, the highest continuous 
mountain road and the highest yacht 
anchorage in the world are only a few 
of the experiences which Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park offers to its visitors. 


Stop-Overs 

If you're traveling to the National 
Parks this year, you will probably wish 
to pause a little along the way. You 
may wish to arrange stop-overs to see 
friends in the western cities. 

This year, “Traveling America” will 
be better than ever: rail fares are low, 
and the finest of our new trains are 
making the trips. The traveler can have 
excellent meals at a small price. He can 
relax in air conditioned coaches, chat- 
ting pleasantly with new acquaintances 
or merely resting and enjoying the land- 
scape. The railroads are ready to make 
your journeys to our National Parks a 
delightful experience, comfortable, safe, 
and economical. 

“See America — Visit Our Beautiful 
National Parks in 1940” — that’s the 
slogan of the National Park Service and 
the Western Railroads this year. Con- 
sidering the fact that travel has never 
been more pleasant and less ive 
-why don’t you make it your slogan? 





W.S. BASINGER, Room 814 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send information and literature regarding a rail 
trip to San Francisco. 


City 
Oo 


Also send information about escorted tours to California. 
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Scenic Attractions 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD'S FAIR 


Relax in air-conditioned comfort . . . enjoy “meals that appeal” 
in the dining car . . . as you ride swiftly and seesathiy in 
Union Pacific Streamliners, Limited trains, or the famous low- 
cost Challenger. On a round-trip ticket, you can go or return by 
way of Los Angeles, aft /ittle or no additional rel fare. And, at 
but little extra cost, you can include side-trips to gigantic Boulder 
Dam, or to colorful Zion, Bryce and Grand Canyon National 
Parks in Utah-Arizona. 

Or, if you prefer, plan your =e way of the Pacific Northwest 
with convenient side-trips to Yellowstone National Park or| to 
Sun Valley, Idaho—year ‘round sports center. 

e a * e 

Boththe San Franciscoand NewYork World’s Fairscan beincluded 
on a round-trip ticket from anywhere in the United States— $90 
in Coaches . . . $135 in Pullmans (berth extra). 
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THE FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 
FOR BOYS OF HIGH-SCHOOL AGE 





e x all boys in this country who have arrived at 
driving age: The Ford Good Drivers League is 


your organization. Its purpose is to help make a> 


nation of better drivers. We think one of the best 
ways to accomplish this is to start with boys who 
are now forming their driving habits. 

You are the logical ones to take the lead in this 
movement. If you will join in an agreement to 
learn expert driving, couple it with care, courtesy 
and common sense, and influence others to do the 
same, you will help save thousands of lives. 

You have the physical equipment, in eyesight, 
co-ordination and quickness of response, to be- 
come the best drivers on the road. In time you 
can raise driving standards to a higher level than 


- 





this country has ever seen. The present bad acci- 
dent record among young drivers undoubtedly is 
due to thoughtlessness and carelessness. We be- 
lieve your influence and example, as members of 
the League, can create among all boys a greater 
sense of the responsibility that goes with driving. 

Through the Ford Good Drivers League, with 
your help, we hope to carry out an interesting 
and useful program which will supplement the 
fine work being done by all other good-driving 
movements. 

The public-spirited men whose names appear 
below have agreed to contribute thei* influence 
and counsel to the League as an Honorary Board. 
Their co-operation is gratefully acknowledged. 


deck Fz. g PRESIDENT 


HONORARY BOARD OF THE FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 


Earl Aligaier — In Charge, Driver Re- 
search Program, American Aufo- 
mobile Association 


Harry Barsantee — Supervisor, News 
Bureau, The Travelers’ Insurance Co. 


W. H. Cameron — Managing Director, 
National Safety Council 


Dr. H. C. Dickinson — Chief, Heat and 
Power Division, National steal of 
Standards 


Frank D, Eaman — Commissioner of 


Paul G. Hoffman — President, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation 


Edward J. Jeffries, Jr. — Mayor, City 
of Detroit 


Dr. H. M. Johnson — Professor of 


Psychology, The Tulane University of 
Louisiana 


Lieut, F. M. Kreml — Director, North- 
western University, Traffic Institute 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia — Mayor, City 
of New York 


Miller McClintock — Director of the 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
Yale University 


Burton W. Marsh — Director, Safety 
& Traffic, Engineering Department, 
American Automoblie Association 


Professor Amos E. Neyhart — Ad- 
ministrative Head, Institute of Pub- 
lic Safety, Pennsylvania State 
College 


Dr. F. R. Noffsinger — Educational 
Consultant, American Automobile 


Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.—Chairman, 
Committee on Health and Safety, 
Boy Scouts of America 


George M. Slocum — Publisher, 
Automotive News 


Herbert J. Stack — Director, Center 
for Safety Education, New York 
University 


Lewis J. Valentine — Police Com- 
missioner, City of New York 


Dr. James E. West — Chief Scout 
Executive, Boy Scouts of America 


Police, Detroit, Michigan 


Griffith Ogden Ellis ~ Editor, The 


American Boy Engineering, lowa State College 


HOW YOU CAN BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 


Any boy is eligible for membership (1) who is a resident of 
the United States, (2) who is qualified and legally authorized 
to drive a car in his home state, (3) who is at least 14 years of 
age, (4) whose 19th birthday is not earlier than Aug. 29, 1940. 
The make of car owned or driven by an entrant or his family 
does not matter. The League is for a// boys eligible under the 
four requirements stated above. 

To enroll for membership all you need to do is fill out, sign 
and mail an official Enrollment Blank to the Ford Good Drivers 








League, Dearborn, Michigan. Blanks may be obtained from 


Ford, Mercury or. Lincoln-Zephyr automobile dealers any- 
where. If you have any difficulty getting one in this way, 
please write the League, and Enrollment Blank will be sent. 


Professor R. A. Moyer — Research 
Associate, Professor of Highway 


Association 


M. R. Robinson — Editor-Publisher, 
Scholastic Magazine 


S. F. Withe — Safety Educational 
Department, The Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Company 


Read the Enrollment Blank carefully. It contains a Pledge 
of Careful and Courteous Driving, which must be signed 
before you will be accepted as a member. There are no dues 
or fees to pay—no obligation of any kind except to live up to 
your pledge of good driving. 


WHAT YOU GET IMMEDIATELY UPON ENROLLMENT 


As soon as your Enrollment Blank is received, you will be 
sent a Membership Card, a lapel Membership Button, and 4 
copy of the League’s new sixty-four-page book, “How to 
Become a Skilled Driver,” by Ray W. Sherman. 

You will also receive immediately full details and Entry 
Blank for the Nation-wide Driving Contest, described on the 
opposite page. The contest is open’only to members of the 
Ford Good Drivers League. 





The. Ford Good Drivers League 
Nation-wide Driving Contest 


*30,000.00 in Prizes! 


Consisting of 48 University Scholarships 


96 Free Trips to N. Y. World’s Fair 


Championship Cups to State and National Winners 


Beginning at once—ending August 29 at the World’s Fair in 
New York, when the Champion High-school Age Driver of 
the United States will be selected from the 48 State Winners. 


* FIRST PRIZE 


University Scholarship of $5000 and 
Championship Cup. 


* SECOND PRIZE 
University Scholarship of $2000 and 
Runner-up Cup. 


* NEXT THREE PRIZES 
University Scholarships of $500 each. 


* NEXT EIGHT PRIZES 
Scholarships of $250 each. 


* NEXT THIRTY-FIVE PRIZES 
Scholarships of $100 each. 


Employees and sons of employees of ‘the Ford 

Motor Company and its dealer organization are 

not eligible for the awards. They are cordially 
invited, however, to join the League. 


Each of the 48 State Winners, and a 
parent or other sponsor of his own choos- 
ing, will be given a Free Trip to the New 
York World’s Fair when the final contest 
is held. Expenses will be paid both ways 
and during the five days in New York. 
(For contest purposes, District of Co- 
lumbia will be included with Maryland.) 


State Championship and Runner-up 
Cups will also be awarded. In case of 
ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

As only members of the Ford Good 
Drivers League are eligible to enter the 
contest, your first step is to enroll in 
the League as describell on opposite page. 


You will then receive immediately Entry 
Blank and full details of contest. 


The State Elimination Contest requires: 


1. The answering of a series of questions 
based largely on the new book, “How 
to Become a Skilled Driver.” 


2. A letter of not more than 300 words 
on “What I Can Do Personally to 
Reduce Automobile Accidents.” 

3. A 25-mile driving test, scored by a 
competent adult observer. 


All contest material must be mailed to 
the Ford Good Drivers League on or 
before midnight, July 10, 1940. 


The Board of Judges for both state 
and national contests will be: J. Stannard 
Baker, National Safety Council; Elmer 
P. Grierson, Publisher of The American 
Boy; Louis R. Morony, Executive Direc- 
tor, American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators; Dr. F. R. 
Noffsinger, Educational Consultant, 
American Automobile Association; Ray 
W. Sherman, author of “How to Become 
a Skilled Driver.” 


NATIONAL FINALS WEEK OF 
AUGUST 26 
This will be a notable occasion. Each of 
the winners from the 48 States will 


arrive in New York with his sponsor in 
time for registration Monday forenoon, 











FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 


August 26. They may travel to New York 
either by train or automobile. In either 
case, an amount equal to train fare and 
pullman both ways, plus an allowance 
for meals, will be paid by the League 
for both contestant and one sponsor. In 
New York, both will be guests of the 
League for five days. 


On the afternoon of August 26 there 
will be a parade of State Champions. 
Cars for this and final driving tests will 
be furnished by the League. ; 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the Con- 
test Finals will be held. Contestants will 
be scored by driving experts, directed by 
the Board of Judges, on: 


1. Day and night driving. 


2. Maneuver operations, such as park- 
ing, braking, backing, clutching, etc. 


3. Physical reaction tests, including 
vision. 

Upon the results of these practical tests, 

the judges will select the National Cham- 

pion and Runner-up and will award all 

scholarship prizes. 


THE BANQUET OF CHAMPIONS 


On Thursday evening, August 29, awards 
will be announced at the League’s First 
Championship Banquet in New York 
City. Edsel Ford, President of the 
League, and members of the Honorary 
Board are scheduled to be present. 


On Friday there will be a visit to Radio 
City for all contestants and their spon- 
sors, a luncheon with prominent sports 
stars as guests, a big league baseball 
game, and a visit to the World’s Fair 
at night. 


Join the Ford Good Drivers League now 
and become eligible for this contest. Read 
again the requirements for membership 
on the opposite page and mail your En- 
rollment Blank to 


DEARBORN 
MICHIGAN 





VOTE WEST 3 


ON THE FIRST 
BALLOT! 


Western Vacations Are 
the People’s Choice 


This year take a vacation out 
West! See the San Francisco 
World’s Fair—experience mag- 
ic Yellowstone (at the lowest 
tour rate in history) — live the 
life of a Dude ona ranch in the 
Montana-Wyoming Rockies— 
sail to Alaska — explore the 
Pacific Northwest—or visit the 
movie capital of the world — 
as : 
enjoy your trip as we! 
as your dectinetidestiee the 
scenic route West—the route 
of the Northern Pacific North 
Coast Limited—past 28 moun- 
tain es, along rivers for a 
thousand miles! We'll gladly 
send full information on €& 
i trips. Just write us a 
letter or mail the coupon. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 





I am interested in Western Summer School 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


How Can I Conquer Fear of Death? 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

ecently I lost someone who meant all 
the world to me. I always had tried to 
avoid thinking about death, as- something 
very disagreeable and morbid, but now 
I can’t help it, because of what ha ed 
to me personally, and then when I look 
at the pa with the war news, I often 
wonder what is the use of all my struggl- 
a6 ot eee oe 
to only one result. "Then I tell myself it 
is silly for anyone young to fear death. 
But still I have the fear. How can one 
overcome it? I also would like to know if 
there will ever come a time when people 
would stop dying? Perhaps a great sci- 
entist will someday find an answer to this 
problem. 

Charles M———. 


The Great Leveller Brings Peace 
Dear Charles: 


You are not the only youn n 
who has been pained ‘on bewildered 
at the thought of death. There are 
many others just like you. But since 
young people seldom about it, each 
one believes only he is thus disturbed. 
Death is one of the major iences 
of human beings. If boys and girls need 
help in preparing for future vocations 
or relationships with other people, they 
also need assistance sometimes in es- 
tablishing a wholesome attitude toward 
death. 

Now it is not the mere fact of death 
which is upsetting. The passing away 
of a stranger may mean little to us. 
However, when someone we love dies, 
it is the sudden separation that fills us 
with insecurity, loneliness, a sense of 
strangeness in a strange world. Yet life 
is filled with other separations that we 
must learn to accept: a friendship 
breaks up, a love affair ends, we leave 
our school or our home town. There 
is also the separation from those who 
- Qs eee ead the isolation felt 

y the physicall dica; person, 
or nowadays, by the nor 

Separation, disappointment, and even 
tragedy are inescapable elements of our 
existence. Life involves many disad- 
vantages and injustices. But a well- 
educated person knows where human 
helplessness begins and where it ends. 
Some losses are of the scheme of 
things and are not to be altered by all 
out tantrums and tears. These disa 


prejudice. 
ve a right to rebel, 
since they are changeable. 





ters cannot be answered personally, 











Perhaps you would like some scientist 
to make a machine-like feelingless hu- 
man being who would never know re- 
gret, longing, or. sorrow, But if he did 

t, he also would have to take away 
ambition, friendship, and love. As long 
as you allow human — to form at- 


tac ts for people things, just 
so long must they ilies when cen: 
tions come. 


Man has always dreamed of ways in 
which death mi: hit be abolished. .Death 
Takes a H and On Borrowed 
Time are two recent versions of this 
dream. But while all these fantasies 
begin by banishing death, they all end 
by restoring it, since natural and hu- 
man society is based on the fact of 
death. Some years ago, a novel was 
written in which a scientist in an imag- 
inary nation was able to prevent per- 
sons from dying. At first, everyone re- 
joiced and heaped honors upon him. 
But later, their feelings changed, and 
they would have killed him—were this 
possible. For there was a tremendous 
increase in tion and in unem- 
ployment. Young could not take 
over the roles of adults, no one could 
get ahead in his vocation. There was 
no way to end the persistence of worn- 
out ideas, and no escape from cruel 
and tyrannical rulers. ber that 
death is the original democrat. It is the 


- great leveller, treating all alike. If it 


removes useful persons from our midst, 
it also comes inevitably for dictators 
and bullies. Even our scientist 
found a way of bringing death back to 
his countrymen, who now could take 
up their everyday living where they had 
left off. 

I should like to tell igh _ 
family treated the ea’ 
when it came. Mr. and } poonclag _ 
son and dau were un close. 
The poker gre often talked about 
death, especially when a died. This 
was done in a a a. i 

were explaining w! sea was 

a or what causes. thunder They 
inted out evi fe in nature 
whalev er is born and aby some- 
da away, to be follo some- 
pn -agedneee else that goes through 
the same cycle. Thus the young people 
had grown up with a normal attitude 
toward death. When they were in their 
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‘teens, the father died. The funeral serv- 


ice was very brief, simple and re- 
strained. After it was over, Mrs. X. and 
the children spent the day walking in 
the country, talking about father and 
the things that interested him. Then 
they talked about how they might still 
carry out the plans he had made for 
them, the jobs they would have to get, 
the changes in living arrangements now 
necessary. Members of this family were 
not heartless; they were all deepl 

grieved. What they did happened to 
be right and satisfying for them, al- 
thought to others it might have held 
out little meaning or comfort. 

Studies made of persons who fear 
death show that often this fear is due 
to an earlier unpleasant and mystifying 
experience in connection with death, 
Such a person needs an opportunity to 
talk the experience over and under- 
stand it correctly. In other cases, we 
find that the fear of death actually 
represents a fear of life. When the 
sufferer is helped to face the usual re- 
lationships of people, the fear of death 
disappears. 

it is not how or when,a person dies 
that is of the greatest significance but 
how he has lived, how happily and in- 
terestingly he has filled his days, how 
useful he has been to himself and 
others. One helpful way of looking at 
death is to think of it as the Peace- 
Bringer, after the struggles and difficul- 
ties of life. Stevenson's Requiem is a 
fine example of this attitude: 


Under the wide and st sky, 
Dig the grave and let Hag 35 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


GEORGE LAWTON 


A Complaint 
Dear Dr. Lawton: 

I was always told that when you entered 
a contest you must follow directions or be 
disqualified from the contest. I understood 
that there were to be ten “Good Behavior 
Commandments” in the contest the results 
of which appeared in the Feb. 5 Scholastic. 
Yet the winner of this contest had twelve 
commandments. 

I would like to know how it could be 
possible to enter a contest, disregard the 
tules, and yet win first prize? 

Mary Kahoe 
Bel Air (Md.) High School 


Dear Mary: 

Did you ever get up to defend yourself, 
knowing you didn’t have a leg to stand on? 
ee the way I feel. Of covrse, I’ve been 
caught in a slip. But perhaps you'll be 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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PLACES... 


SEE THINGS and SAVE MONEY! 


Ge [ratleraga 


Is costs less to travel Trailways 


Trailways service will be even more luxurious 
during 1940! More than $1,000,000 for new 
buses is being invested to add to the pleasure 
of passengers traveling in smooth-riding 
Cream and Crimson Trailways Buses. Air- 
cushioned chairs are roomy, adjustable. Win- 
dows are extra wide. Many buses are air- 
conditioned. Last year more than 17,000,000 
men, women and children found Trailways 
the perfect way to travel. So will you. 


Visit BOTH WORLD'S FAIRS — $69.95 


The biggest Travel Buy of all time—board a 
bus in your home town. . . visit either Fair 
. .. then cross country to the other Fair... 
and back home again! You see most of 
America (7,000 or more miles) the comfort- 
able, friendly Trailways way—for less than a 
penny a mile transportation. Wide selection 
of scenic routes. Stop-over privileges. A glo- 
rious adventure! Mail coupon for details. 


NEW —10 Different ESCORTED TOURS 


A remarkable NEW service just introduced by 
Trailways. An experienced tour director travels 
with your party and points out every spot of 
interest, handles baggage, makes all arrange- 
ments. It’s like having a sight-seeing man in 
your own car—doubles the value of any trip. 
Touring parties leave every week. This service 
is sure to be booked solid all summer. Write 
now for information and reservation. 


67 VACATION TOURS 


The thrill of a lifetime—the very spot you've 
dreamed of visiting is now reached by one of 
Trailways carefree, economical All-Expense 
Independent Tours . . . the Scenic West, Mile- 
High Rocky Mountains, the Historic East, 
the “Gone with the Wind’’ country, Mexico, 
Canada. Stop-overs arranged along the way. 
Hotel accommodations and side trips in- 
cluded. Write for information and prices. 


All-Expense EXPOSITION TOURS 
Save by taking advantage of Trailways All- 


Expense World's Fair Tours (either New York 
or San Francisco) which cover transportation, 
accommodation in fine hotel, Fair admission 
and concessions, special sight-seeing trips, 
etc.—everything but meals. Sample rates: 
3 All-Expense Days in San Francisco..$10.50 
3 All-Expense Days in New York......$10.00 
(Write for other All-Expense Rates from 2 to 5 days) 


No matter where your wanderlust leads you, 
Trailways take you there quickly, comfortably, 
safely—along scenic highways... glorious 
mountains, , He forests, hidden valleys, all 
of America’s famous beauty spots pass before 
you in review. Trailways provides the perfect 
way to see the Colorado Rockies, the Black 
Hills, Coronado C.uarto Centennial, Niagara 
Falls, Historic Shrines of the East, Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone. 


© All-Expense World's Fair Tours 


FREE TRAVEL 
, GUIDES 


Write Today or 
consult your local 
Trailways Agent 


Trailways service from 
I want to leave about ..........++. sSewes's and will be gone 








§5} YOUR MANNERS 
“Thank you,” said Tommy with empha- 


sis, as he and Tub returned from the 


dance floor. 





in full session when Pop Trotter 
arrived home Friday night — the 

Friday night of the Junior-Senior Prom. 
Ginny’s Swingsters had practically taken 
over the Trotters’ living room (with 
piano) since they had been “booked” to 
put on the floor show at the Prom. The 
rehearsals were nothing new to Pop, but 
it seemed to him that, in their final 
stages, they were not far from savagery. 

Above the general pandemonium Pop 
could hear Ginny and Blimp Bonimo 
(known professionally as Hill and Billy) 
going to town on their specialty num- 

r, Friendship”; 

If you're evah — in a jam — here I-yam 

If you're evah — in a mess — SOS... 

Pop stopped in the hall long enough 
to exchange his hat for Pete’s ear muffs 
and went on into the dining room to 
read the paper. But nothing could have 
drowned out the noise when Hill and 
Billy really let themselves go on the last 
lines of the song: 

It’s friend-ship, friend-ship, just a perfect 

blendsh 


When o-ther friend-ships have-been fer- 


git 
Ours will still-be it — lah-dle-ah-dle-ah- 
dle — hep, hep, 


Ts Sophomore Swing Club was 


hep! 
Pop went through the kitchen where 
Dicie (the “sometimes” cook) was pre- 
paring supper. On the back porch steps 


e finally found comparative peace and 
quiet; that is, until Tommy's 3-point 
landing of the Clipper a few inches 
away frightened him off his perch. 

“Hiya, Pop,” Tommy called as he 
swung his feet over the car door and 
jumped to the ground. “Sorry if I dis- 
turbed you . . . Any signs of the eve- 
ning meal yet? Tonight's Prom night, 
you know, and I want to get a shave 
and a shower before Pat starts her pro- 
— ablutions . . . Hi, Dicie, hows- 
about a special rush job on supper?” he 
stamens the ot into fs, ancl 

Dicie was not one to be hurried but, 
as it turned out, supper was more a test 
of nerves than of d. Hank was late 
arriving, because he'd stopped by the 
cleaners to pick up his suit; Pat wouldn't 
eat anything for fear her new Prom 
dress would be too tight; and Ginny, 
who was trying to tack a feather on her 
Hill-Billy hat while eating, caused a 
major crisis when she lost the needle for 
a minute and everybody thought she’d 
swallowed it! In addition to all this, the 
telephone rang incessantly: Bum Gardi- 
ner wanted to know if the Cli 
would accommodate two more, 4 
Tommy had already hung out an S.R.O. 
sign (“I know how these girls hate to 
have their Prom dresses mussed by over- 
crowding,” he said); Doc Jones called 
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28. Ship Ahoy! 
By GAY HEAD 


to see if Pat had gotten “gardenias, 
too”; and Elsie Mae: Womack called — 
on general principles. 

“Honestly, that girl,” Pat sighed as 
she came back to the table and the glass 
of milk she'd finally decided to drink. 
“She’s called me six times this afternoon 
for no good reason. ‘Just to be sure that 
the git) goes down the receiving line 
first,” she said just now, although she 
was sure before she called. This is her 
first big dance and, truth is, she’s scared 
stiff that she'll be stuck the whole eve- 
ning .. . And she will be, if she looks 
as weak-kneed as she sounds!” 

“Which reminds me — did I tell you 
about the slick trick Peg pulled at that 
dance we went to in Cooperstown last 
v-eek?” Tommy asked. “She didn’t know 
many boys, and after we'd run off what 
seemed a coupla thousand miles, she 
said, ‘Look, Tommy, we're stuck in the 
mud, but I want to try something. Dance 
me by the stag-line once more and I'm 
going to laugh and be very gay. Don’t 
mind if what I say doesn’t make sense, 
only do try to look mildly cheerful, if 

ou can? Well, you should have heard 
her! She —— and talked as if she 
was havin time of her life. I got 
tickled at her and, first thing we knew, 
the whole stag line was trailing her. The 
one or two boys she knew introduced 
the others and she went over big!” 

“Yes, but that’s Peg,” Cinny com- 
mented. “She — why, she'd laugh in the 
face of a fire-breathing monster! And 
there are lots of girls — like me and 


Elsie Mae — who can’t do: things like 
that.” 

“You — the shy little violet? That's a 
laugh,” Tommy said as he got up from 
the table. “Excuse me, folks. I have an 
early date with a razor. But remember, 
Ginny .. .” and he went out singing: 
If they evah black your eyes, put me wise 
If they evah cook your , turn me loose 
If they evah put a bullet through your 
It’s friendship *ee frie ndship ‘ee 

As Tommy said later, the — ae 
r “done a job” of the or the 
os Everybody had gins what the 
general idea would be, when the invita- 
tions were sent out in the form of pass- 
ports; but the decorating committee had 
worked wonders in transforming the 
gym into a cruise ship setting. They 
called it the Starlight Deck Cafe. The 
ceiling had been covered with dee 
blue crepe paper and with sil- 
ver stars; a golden y moon hung 
in one corner of the room. There were 
rope railings with life savers marked 
“Good Ship Central,” and even two 
cardboard stacks at one end of the 
room — an odd for ship’s funnels, 
but still. ..1 were a few deck 


eae ee ee ce 


effect. A semicircular 
tables, 


Clesky, who was chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee) stood at the end 
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of the receiving line and told each cou- 
ple where their “table reservations” 
were. There were four couples at each 
table with at least one member of the 
Junior class present as host or hostess. 

Tommy and his date, Sally Henicke, 
found then at a — with a 
junior girl and boy, Pat and George 
sa f ub Adams and Chip Morton. 
There were paper hats and favors for 
each guest: miniature traveling bag coin 
purses for the girls and leather baggage 
name plates for the boys. 

Over the band stand at one end of 
the dance floor was a big sign “Swing 
and Swish with Sammy Fish” (Samm 
was really Shucks Henderson) and 
the boys in the band wore middy 
blouses and sailor caps. 

Hill and Billy with their “friendship 
... friendship” were absolutely the hit 
of the floor show, but there were several 
other acts which brought down the 
house. A couple of the boys put on a 
screamingly y skit in which the 
Lone Ranger and Tonto were trying to 
find their lost Silver. Also there were 
five “Dead-Pan Kids” who put on a 
good act. 

Most of the boys caught on to the 
cabaret easily. They danced with their 
own dates first, then with the other girls 
at their table, and later with other girls, 
After dancing with Sally and the junior 
girl hostess, Tommy asked Pat to pan 
When they got out on the floor, Pat said 
| jokingly, “Well, do I feel honored? I 
didn’t know sisters were ever anything 
but a last resort. You aren't, by any 
chance, trying to tx out of dancing 
with Tub, are you 

“Of course not,” Tommy said non- 
chalantly. “I'l get around to her — 
later.” . 

Tommy knew that everybody would 
be watching him when he did (he'd 
been kidded about Tub ever since the 
golf tourney), so he danced with Sally 
again before he asked her. When he and 
Tub finally got out on the floor together, 
somebody framed them. Everybod 
stopped dancing and gathered ’roun 
shouting, “Shine! Shine!” 

Tub was embarrassed, at first, but 
Tommy took it in his stride. He kept 
tight on dancing, with no high jinks,. 
just dancing. Tommy was good and 
Tubby, somehow, managed to keep u 
with him and they finished to a roun 
of applause. 

When they went back to the table, 
Tubby was blushing furiously but she 
A Thal you, Tommy. I enjoyed 

at! 

And Tommy, in spite of several 
ple at the table ei were “all Aci 
replied, “Thank , and say, how 
about the dance after next?” 

Next week; STAR BRIGHT 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, idd, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill, toe, dérb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil; how. C tS 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German é; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x——German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


ds: 





Almazan, Juan Andreau (hwin dn-dra-60 
al-mi-zén), p. 9. 

Camacho, Avila (4-vé-la ki-md-cho), p. 9. 

Cardenas, Lazaro (la-2é-r6 céir-da-nas ), p. 8. 


Copenhagen (ké-pén-hd-gén ), p. 3. 


SOUTH 


Coronado, Francisco Vasquez de (frin- 
thés-k6 véis-kath da k6-r6-nd-do), p. 10. 


Faeroe (fdr-6) Islands, p. 4. 


Himalaya (hi-mdl-a-ya) Mountains, p, 22. 


Huancayo (hwan-ki-d), p. 18. 
Kattegat (kat-é-gat), p. 3. 


Najera, Francisco Castillo ( frin-sés-ké cis- 


té-5 nii-hd-ri), p. 4. 
Narvik (nér-vik), p. 3. 
Oslo (68-16 or 6s-l6), p. 8. 
Skagerrak (skdg-ar-ak), p. 8. 


Toledano, Lombardo (lom-bdir-dé t5-18-dé- 


nd), p. 8. 


Trondheim (trénd-him) or Trondhyem 


(trénd-yém), p. 3. 
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ROOMIEST, MOST LUXURIOUS BUSES ON THE HIGHWAYS 


Ride the “‘DieseLiners’’ this summer 
and enjoy all the pleasures of a cross- 
country motor trip without the strain 
and expense of driving your own car. 
Choice of routes—unlimited stopovers. 
You'll find the ‘‘DieseLiners’”’ restfully 
smooth riding and ever so comfortable 
because they include all the latest 
achievements in ‘comfort engineering.” 
Truly, they set a new standard of excel- 
lence and at no additional cost. 


Let BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS help you 
plan a wonderful, low-cost vacation. 





LOW ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


TO EITHER WORLD'S FAIR and AMERICA’S 
GREAT VACATIONLANDS — A wide choice of 
carefree tours with all arrangements made in ad- 
vance—hotel reservations, interesting side trips, 
etc, One low cost covers everything except meals. 


SEE BOTH FAIRS 
5 
on ee. 


Think of it—you can visit both San Francisco 
and New York, travel more than 7,000 miles and 
back home for less than a penny a mile! 


Wleetl COUPON FOR S2LE VACATION FOLDER 


Travel end Tour Bureau 


Burlington Treilways 
Dept. 8, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
Please send me Vacation Literature on a trip to 
* ‘{) Also send Booklet on ALL-EXPENSE TOURS. 


Name .ccccccccccccssccvccccccces eeeesesece 

















JASPER 


1M THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Plan a pertect vacation this summer! Come 
ap and be thrilled! Golf—play tennis— 
ride — swim — hike — fish or /oaf amid the glit- 
tering peaks of the majestic Canadian Rockies! 
Enjoy the spectacular 75-mile motor drive in 
Jasper National Park right to the Columbia 
Icefield— largest accessible glacial cap south 
of the Arctic. Relax at Jasper Park Lodge—with 
its luxurious accommodations and charming 
informality. Rates with meals from $8 a day. 
Your vacation dollar goes farther in Canada this year. 


No passports required. As usual a friendly welcome awaits 
you at the border and throughout the Dominion. 





vauceuves winnires 














t. : 
7 SAN FRANGISC® —_ curcase 











Low fares. Come by the through air-conditioned 
Continental Limited, or, if you prefer, come via rail and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines services. 1 or write any 
Canadian National Office for illustrated booklets, 
Boston . . . 186Tremont St. New York . . 673 Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo. . 22 N. Division St. Phi hia, 1500 Chestnut 
Chicago 4S. Michigan Blvd. Pittsburgh . . 355 Fifth Ave. 


Cincinnati . 206 Dixie Term. Pi Me. . G.T.R. Sta. 
Detroit . . 1239 Wash. Blvd. San Francisco, 648 Market St. 
Duluth . 428 W. Superior St. Seattle . . 1329 Fourth Ave, 
Kansas City, 101 W. llth St. St. Louis, 314 No. Broadway 
Los Angeles St. Paul . . . 335 Robert St. 

607 S.Grand Ave. Wash., D. C., 922 15th, N.W. 
Mi. lis, T1L Marq Montreal, Que., 360 McGill St. 





CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 












Pictures of Canada 


For Our Travel . 
Number Next Year 


These Prizes for the 
Best Sixteen Entries 


First Prize: Royal Quiet de Luxe ra 
ble sypeaialias Sin Magic “— 

Second Prize: Hartmann Sahara Tan 
Sky-Robe Luggage 

Third Prize: Argus Camera with Kalert 





Speedflash (flashlight) attachment 
Fourth Prize: Wilson tennis racquet and 
one dozen Pennsylvania champion- 
ship tennis balls 
Fifth Prize: American Crayon Company 
artist sketch kit 


Sixth Prize: Dunlop gift book of six. 
Gold Cup 5 oa balls—“Six Ways to 


Better Go 
And ten additional prizes of Wearever 

DeLuxe fountain pen and pencil sets, 

with your initials on the - 3 

We want your own snapshots of 
Canada for our 1941 Travel issues. The 
competition is open to all junior and 
senior high school teachers and stu- 
dents. Your pictures may be taken with 
any equipment in any Province of the 
Dominion of Canada, during your 1940 
summer vacation. The judges will con- 
sider subject matter and photographic 
skill of primary importance. 

The editors of Scholastic will select 
the prize winners. 

Send your snapshots—as many as you 
wish—to Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


CLOSING DATE: SEPTEMBER 15, 1940 





This is the second prize. 



























Visir the glorious 
Gatineau country, land of azure 
skies and tymbling streams in 
their gorgeous setting of moun- 
tain scenery . . . Here you'll 
find everything to be had in any 
mountain lake resort area at 
home, and other things as well, 
for, in this Gatineau country of 
old Quebec, dwells a people 
who are the descendants of one 
of North America’s oldest civi- 
lizations, a gentle, hospitable 
race who have ciung to the 
ancient folkways of French 
Canada. 


Try a French Canadian vacation 
this year, whether on the Gati- 


neau, in Gaspe, the Eastern 


Townships, the great Metropolis 
of Montreal, or the ancient capi- 
tal, Quebec City itself. No neigh- 
bour needs a passport to enter 
this land across the street ... 
and the welcome sign is out. 
In La Province de Quebec, your 
dollar goes farther, for exchange 
gives the visiting neighbour an 
advantage, with prices here no 
higher than at home . . . Come 
to Old Quebec this summer, 


where every amenity of modern 

living may be had against a nev 

background, the baekground of 
Old French Canada! 

e, apply 

Sarid seams at 





TOURIST BUREAU 
QueBEC + CANADA 
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The Camera Sees Canada 


Every Province in the Dominion is a 
Real Paradise for the Photographer 


P Courtedy, Consitine Sanit ‘ten Courtesy, Canadian National Railwase 
A steeple seen against the St. Lawrence River at Tadoussac, Que. The tip of Mt. Robson, B. C., seen from Berg Lake Valley. 


‘ourtesy, Canadiax National Railways ie a Courtesy, Canadian Notional Railways 
leefields and the Athabaska Glacier, Jasper ee Park, This Canadian ry turns on the faucet for his own bath. 


Courtesy. Provincial Tourist Bureau, Quebec 
A rural seene shnttiedehed on the. Island of Orleans. There hen, Cenndliae farmer works .as his father worked before him, 
using the hand-plough and the team of oxen for the tilling of his fields, Many old-world customs are preserved here. 
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@ By Presidential proclamation, 
1940 is ‘“Travel America Year’’— 
time for a real vacation. Go on 
Great Northern’s famous train, 
the Empire Builder, direct to Gla- 
cier Park, Montana, and adjoining 
Waterton Lakes Park, Canada. 

You'll enjoy the picturesque 
hotels and appreciate their mod- 
erate rates. You'll be thrilled by 
motor coach tours, launch rides on 
beautiful lakes, hiking and horse- 
back riding on wonderful trails, 
trout fishing, swimming, golf, 
evening parties. 

Then visit nearby Canadian 
Rockies, Pacific Northwest, Califor- 
nia, Alaska. Low-cost all-expense 
tours available. Ask your ticket 
agent or travel bureau, or mail 
coupon for advance information. 


RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 






















A. J. Dickinson, Room 836 
Great Northern Railway Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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SATURDAY’S CHILDREN (Warner 
Bros. Directed by Vincent Sherman. 
Sereen play by Julius J. and Philip C. 
Epstein. Based on the Pulitzer Prize 
play by Maxwell Anderson.) 


“Friday’s child is full cf woe, Satur- 
day’s child has far to go” is part of an 
old rhyme which provides the title for 
this story of a young couple’s struggles 
to make their way together in the world. 
Its main theme is the breakdown of the 
popular, if not authoritative, economic 
theory that “two can live as cheaply as 
one.” As one of. the characters in the 
film puts it, “Yeah, when one doesn’t 
eat!” 


But Bobby (Anne Shirley) and Rims 
Rosson (John Garfield) have to learn 
that and a lot of other things, besides, 
the hard way. Nothing matters except 
being in love, when they are first mar- 
ried. It is later, when Bobby loses her 
job and the rent is overdue, that they 
begin to wonder. Under the strain and 
stress of financial worries, little annoy- 
ances become bitter quarrels. Then, 
there is always the matter of Rims’ hav- 
ing turned down a fine opportunity of 
a job in the Philippines in order to mar- 
ry Bobby. When Bobby suggests that 
they solve their immediate financial 


of comedy. 


W. R. Burnett.) 


ers lust for power. 
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Anne Shirley walks off with the act. 
ing honors; John Garfield’s characteri. 
zation of Rims has its good moments 
but, on the whole, is very hazy. Claude 
Rains as Bobby’s father, and Roscoe 
Karns as her hen-pecked brother-in-law 
‘are fine, and Dennie Moore, as a boy- 
crazy stenographer, shows a real sense 


THE DARK COMMAND (Republic. Dj- 
rected by Raoul Walsh. Screen play 
by Grover Jones. Lionel Houser and F, 
Hugh Herbert. Based on the novel by 


Kansas in the days just before the 
Civil War is the setting for this super- 
Western; a wild and woolly Kansas 
overrun by guerrilla bands whose lead- 


The main conflict here is between 
Will Cantrell (Walter Pidgeon), a 
frontier school teacher, and Bob Seton 
(John Wayne), a Texas cowboy, both 
of whom seek the office of Federal 
Marshal in Lawrence, Kansas, and also 
are courting the same 
Cloud (Claire Trevor), 
town’s leading banker. Seton wins the 
election, and Cantrell wins the girl 
when Seton places duty before friend- 


irl, Mary Me- 
ughter of the 


problems by moving in with her fam- ship im preferring murder charges 
ily, Rims flies off the handle and walks against Mary's after a shooting 
out on her. scrape. 


There is nothing particularly new 
about this situation, but its honest por- 
trayal of life is the story’s greatest value. 
The film ends with a melodramatic twist 
which seems less effective than the 
Maxwell Anderson play, but for the 
most part, the seme in the film and 
the lives they lead are real. - 


have been ou 








The potatoes actually suffer most in this scene, 


¢ 


t wid 


although Rims (Jehn Garfield) 
and Willie (Roscoe Karns) think a husband’s lot is tough in Saturday’s Children 


There are several exciting battle se- 
uences in the unra 
but the film lacks the 
the past year’s super-Westerns, which 


of the plot, 
of some of 


movie fare. 


biff-bang action sequences are good, but 
the individual acting performances are 
nothing to brag about. 
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Children’s Crusades: New and Old 


By Joseph M. Oyan 


Children’s Crusade for Children— 
a great national movement in 
which the thirty million children and 
young people of America will express 
through small contributions (a penn 

for each year of their age) their friend- 
ship and sympathy for children of other 
lands who have been driven.from their 
homes by the terrors of war (see Schol- 
astic, April 15, p. 31). 

The Children’s Crusade of 1940 gets 
its name from another and far different 
Children’s Crusade. As we all know, 
the history of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was studded with a series of 
great holy wars in which knights and 
monks from all the Christian kingdoms 
of western Europe embarked on armed 
expeditions to rescue the Holy Sepul- 
chre in Palestine from the control of 
the infidel Turks. So powerfully did 
these waves of religious emotion sweep 
over the imaginations of people that 
even little children were inspired by the 
fervor 


To week is dedicated to the 


Bettman Archive 
In the year 1212 thousands of children 
joined Stephen of Cloyes in his ill- 
fated pilgrimage to deliyer the Holy 
Land from the “fury of the infidel.” 


Today our young people have plenty 
of enthusiasm for good causes. News- 
papers and radio broadcasts are filled 
with the news of dropping pennies. 
Millions of children are working hard 
for a practical purpose of Christian 
helpfulness. They do not have to leave 
their homes or risk death and starva- 
tion on will-o’-the-wisp _ pilgrimages. 
They know that their efforts will really 
accomplish what they set out to do, 
because their administration is in safe 
and responsible hands. The sufferings of 
young peor in Norway and Finland, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, Spain and 


China will be made easier by this 
Crusade. 

Not so with the 30,000 children of 
France, who in the year 1212 A. D., 
set out to deliver the Holy Land from 
the “fury of the infidel.” Their fate was 
completely unknown for eighteen years, 
and the whole crusade was, and still is, 
regarded as a mediaeval mystery. 

In the spring of that year, Stephen, 
a French peasant lad, was herding his 
sheep when an old man, perhaps a 
priest, appeared before him. 

“Stephen of Cloyes,” he began, “you 
are a fortunate youth. It is decreed by 
your Lord that you shall be numbered 
among the chosen leaders of France— 
yéa, the entire world. Go throughout 
France and preach unto the youth a 
crusade to the Holy Land. Gather at 
Vendome not far hence. Let your voice 
ring even as you have let it echo from 
these hills and you shall have followers. 

“The people of France shall feed you, 
the way shall be opened, and if you 
are loyal, the very waters will part to 
let you pass. This letter which I give 
you will be the proof that God has 
spoken. Take it to the king.” 

“But by what sign shall I lead?” 
Stephen was trembling. 

“The cross, my boy! The cross that 
is this very moment defiled by the 
infidels. Tarry not, but go! In my name 
shall your crusade be glorified. I am 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As the halo of the setting sun blessed 
the departing priest, Stephen fell to his 
knees in speechless awe. 

Without delay Stephen donned the 
gray garb of the pilgrim made bright 
by a red cross on the right shoulder. 
With only a wallet and a staff he started 
for a shrine near Faris where hundreds 
of people could help him spread his 
message. On the way he stopped in 
every village and town to preach his 
crusade. 

When he arrived at St. Denys, he 
found the pilgrims eager to listen to 
him. They forgot to pray to the saint for 
their troubles, but after hearing Ste- 
phen hurried home to call every youth 
whether in hovel or castle. 

Less than two months after Stephen 
had begun his crusade, aad of 
young people—both boys and girls— 
were assembled on the plains at Ven- 
dome. At the same time a youth named 
Nicholas was preaching a similar cru- 
sade in Germany, and another army of 
thousands of children set out for Genoa. 
Each new group led by its minor proph- 
et was i with the crusade cry, 
“Deus vult!” (God wills it!), but when 


(Continued on page 41) 
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S A VIN G 
SLEEPER TRAIN 


CALIFORNIA 


Effective June 2, 1940, via Santa Fe’s 
Scout, there will be low-cost daily rail 
service direct to Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, for the nearby world-famous 
Carlsbad Caverns! 

Your Scout tourist sleeper for Carls- 
bad will leave Chicago or Los Angeles 
daily, arrive Carlsbad the second 
morning. After an unhurried hotel 
breakfast, you'll motor a short 22 miles 
to the caverns themselves. . . 


Here, you will spend 5 amazing 


- hours, with guide, exploring the be- 


T. 


witching rooms and galleries of this 
underground fairyland . . . 

Then, motor back to Carlsbad for a 
leisurely dinner, and away on your 
Santa Fe train at 8:00 p.m.! 


@ Carlsbad Caverns side trips 
(including round trip rail fare, 3 
meals, motor service, and en- 
trance fee) cost only $12.50 for 
ag cme gre ype momen 

through tourist sleeper pa- 
trons, plus $1.55 for lower berth. 


B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago 


1386 Railway Exchange, 


Carlabad Caverns folder; Scout book- 


Send 
let of natural color photos; and fares 


from. ...sece eeecesecoors tO. .ccee eeeccsoeeros 


Name... 


eeeeeeere SOSH HESSESESESESESOEE SS 



































Washington 


and the Pacific Northwest 


Folks who have “been 


rH Ar 





MILWA UKEE) pa cs sho 
Sr PAUL fj have a grand time visit- 
ing the snow fields and 

Alpine meadows of Mt. 


Rainier and Mt. Baker,. . . cosmopolitan 
Seattle and Tacoma, seaports for Alaska and 
the Orient... the untouched forests, and 
Pacific Ocean beaches of the Olympic Penin- 
sula across Puget Sound. Stop off at Yellow- 
stone Park en route west. . 


Low cost luxury on the electrified OLYMPIAN 
Traveling on The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian 
adds to your pleasure. 656 smokeless, soot- 
less, cinderless miles through rugged Mon- 
tana Canyon and over the Rockies, Bitter 
Roots and Cascades. Enjoy the unique thrill 
of riding in special open observation cars 
during the summer months. 


Free illustrated booklet 


Plan your trip from “Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions.” It tells how much 
you can see and do at low cost. Write today to 


F. N. HICKS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 837, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 


"RECT ROUTE TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 






READERS’ FORUM 








Readers are invited to have their say in this department. Contributions 
should be confined to 300 words. Letters published are the opinions of their 
writers—not the views of the editors. No anonymous letters will be pub- 

































lished, but initials or pseudonyms may be used, provided the name and school ( 
of the writer are known to the editors. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, 
Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York City. —_ 
This 
He’s Right pride and ambition and would tempt him vee Mi 
Dest Fortin eh to try to make the “Pax Germanica” dream’ our exi 
tes : a reality. But Mr, Jenkins’ whole stand for mee 
Concerning the letter of Don Jenkins 41. is pure assum — and assump- terial n 
(Scholastic, February 12) and the re- tion ig precious little reason for risking to mak 
— which it drew, I would like to say snfilione of Aunericus Melle In A 
at I agree whole-heartedly with Don. It PRA ay wit Mile The Unie veloped 
is obvious that Hitler’s power will increase 5 Bs) cory thr ee y ago, f olin 
and his oppressions will spread if he is presi Poo tie esse being ‘ag Ai pable 0 
victorious over the Allies. Warships are aa = duiias "iia A" AAforld. Sor cas 
already fighting near the countries which sete > “Cet th He'll ha ws 
our Monroe Doctrine is protecting. What Py tetas ty t the Kaiser or He'll Get ee 
; itler will be sat- US- y 
a, rn co a ove Yes, our fathers saved the world for de- pemegs 
isfied if he dominates Europe? ee ek Eee ae yet int 
At the time of the never-to-be-forgotten Wow t i a ot oe, Pe aah bh 
Munich Conference, I was a pacifist, heart e bi posaap yong oss pee aoe : oh war Re is 
and soul. Now I see that war is the only “#¥S¢ Assent ars a = machine 
weapon agairist such a world menace. mas sag rat A LE je + Key 
Not only for the sake of cai & human BE: albem e8 angel age — are the 
life and preserving civilization, but pri- Yes, I'm rane ideallotio saier Develo pas who ma 
marily for our own future security, we — Be Sir: 6 oth: sn wt Pb ¥ per and rep 
must offer military aid to the Allies. It is sess ars . Ben ‘ in the 
inevitable that we'll be dragged in eventu- pes er ie Sh at a d muddl 2) maintain 
ally, 0 Why newt in Eurdpeen alfaive, lo Ge Get after the me 
Later our forces will ange § gear war cea Oct ad duty is not to Euro- ranks - 
ments, but now they wou an early : Oe tiring fr¢ 
addition to the Allies’ strength. F domrencion, Set 6 am Machi 
Don’t misunderstand. I am an American Jack D. Tompkins _ . 
triot and an American by choice. I only East Thompson St. ustrial 
es that, for our own good, we must act Princeton, Illinois BRANCI 
now. Miracles don’t happen; and, unless 
God’s patience gives out and the world is . The le 
destroyed, Hitler must be stopped, and Defense of Don Ameche trades is 
stopped physically. Pious: Menaul ae an 
: Tl 
Bronek Labunski In the March 11 issue of Scholastic, I require < 
Westport High School ‘ead the item quoted from the Harvard but little 
Kansas City, Missouri’ Lampoon which named the ten worst pic- master hi 
tures of the year, and the list of the ten several 
best ones compiled by the Newspaper Film a 
He’s Wro Critics of America. e ge 
Dear Forems ns I disagree with both lists. If I could all types 
ae» “ think of any worse word than “putrid,” | may also 
Donald Jenkins’ letter in your issue of ould use it for the two movies Love Af- quires a | 
February 12 constitutes the most unthink- fair and The Wizard of Oz, both of which 6 years ¢ 
ing, idealistic “ted have ever ged were listed among the ten best. skill, inte 
tered. Not that idealism is wrong; on the s pee pendent j 
contrary, it’s admirable, if it is combined On bene bg that the _~ ta Tool J 
with ronson sit logic. % E Ameche was the worst actor of the year. I most hig) 
He believes that, if the Allies are losin suggest that they go to see him in Swans chine tra 
to their Nazi foe, the United States shoul Rinse igs, and ¢ 
rush to the aid of the former because “it is 5 LB —Pheey 
our duty to save democracy.” om y.) Ac t least - 
If Mr. Jenkins is sincere in his belief sich eames mated. 
that it is our sacred duty to save democ- (We leave it to you t . guess whether it Millwri 
racy, why hasn’t he su: ested that we de- was a he ora she who wrote the above. QUALIFI 
clare war against the Soviet Union? After And we're wondering whether gallantry to Mech 
all, Finland is certainly a democracy the female of the is on decli _— 
(probably it was the best in Europe). Per- Among the scores of letters that come Togas 
haps he means that we should save just the every week to the Forum, there hasn’t been di acy . 
English and French democracies — start 4 single one written in defense of Dorothy ae 
gle ve no 
again to pull their chestnuts from the fire. Lamour, who was awarded the palm for the mec 
"Mr. Jenkins has stated that a German “the most. consistently bad performa: along ail 
victory would fill Herr Hitler with great along with. Don Ameche. ) 


ers, 
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YOU and YOUR JOB 


Scholastic’s Vocational Guide 


At aS 


‘By Robert H. Mathewson 


Vocational Editor 


CAREERS IN BRIEF: 19. MACHINE TRADES 


FIELD: 

This has been called the Machine Age 
_,, machines invade every department of 
our existence . . . machinery is responsible 
for meeting a large percentage of our ma- 
terial needs . . . there are even machines 
to make the machines! 

In America the machine has been de- 
veloped to its highest point . . . our modern 
machines are things to marvel at... ca- 
pable of performing very delicate and ac- 
curate as well as ponderous operations. 
The machine may replace the services of 
many men and require the servicing of 
perhaps only one man or a few men . . 
yet in the end more men may come to have 
work because of the machine, provided 
there is a mass market for the things the 
machine makes. 

Key men of this modern industrial age 
are the machine tradesmen . . . the men 
who make . . . install - Operate... 
and repair the machines. Our supremacy 
in the world of machines fates upon 
maintaining a constant supply of highly 
skilled and trained men drawn from the 
ranks of youth to replace the older men re- 
tiring from the trades. 

Machine trades are “bunched” largely in 
about a dozen states or so... . the big in- 
dustrial districts of the nation. 


BRANCHES: 

The least skilled worker in the machine 
trades is called a machine hand or machine 
operator. He operates one machine such 
as a drill press or a lathe. His work ma 
require considerable skill with the han 
but little independent judgment. He may 
master his job in a few days or it may take 
several months to hit his peak of produc- 
tion. 

The general machinist is able to operate 
all types of machines, to repair them, and 
may also do bench work. The work re- 
quires a long period of training, from 4 to 
6 years or more, a great deal of manual 
kill, intelligence and considerable inde- 
pendent judgment. 

Tool and die workers are among the 
most highly skilled workmen in the ma- 
chine trades, They make the tools, dies, 
jigs, and other parts which have to do with 
the “tooling” mechanisms of the machines. 
At least 4 to 6 years of training are de- 
manded. 

Millwrights install the machinery. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Mechanical ability . . . manual dexterity 
+. mental alertness .. . carefulness . . . 
accuracy .. , these are all essential. In ad- 
dition a machinist must be steady; “nerves” 
have no place in the modern shop. Finally, 
the machine tradesman must be able to get 
dong with the foreman and with other 
workers, 


TRAINING: 

Old time machine hands learned all they 
knew about their work on the job. To 
some extent, this is still true. Some of the 
larger plants maintain apprenticeship sys- 
tems for promising applicants. These ap- 
plicants are not infrequently graduates of 
technical high or trade schools. Training of 
some kind is necessary today ; . . a course 
at either a trade or technical high school 
is desirable. In addition to skill trainings 
and general knowledge of shop practices, 
courses are given in mathematics, blue 
print reading, mechanical and free-hand 
drawing. A knowledge of tool and die de- 
sign, forge and foundry —_ pattern 
making or welding . . . all are assets for a 
job. The chemistry of metals, English, so- 
cial sciences and other studies are offered 
in the better schools. 


INCOME: 

Wages vary with the locality, the union 
scale prevailing, and the amount of skill 
required on the job. They are generally 
figured by the hour . . . thus a drill press 
operator may receive 30 to 40 cents an 
hour, a lathe hand 75 to 80 cents an hour, 
tool and die maker 85 to $1.25 an hour. 


FUTURE: 


The future is tied up with general eco- 
nomic conditions. The machine trade is at 
— feeling the effect of increasing 

usiness activity in some branches. This 
should not be considered as a sign of a rosy 
future. But the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of new products . . . new mass mar- 
kets . . . should not be overlooked. New 
types of machinery may continue to replace 
the services of less skilled workers but 
continue to demand technically tained 
machinists to maintain them. Tool and die 
makers are in demand today as well as 
machine operators. Manufacturers agree 
that the time may arrive when there. will 
be a grave lack of skilled, experienced ma- 
chinists unless training and apprenticeship 
opportunities are made available today. 

e future . . . unpredictable as it is... 
still belongs . . . as do so many fields . . . 
to the man with training, skill and experi- 
ence. 


BREAKING IN: 


Experience is essential, The door to the 
machine trades is through an apprentice- 
ship or training in the trade or technical 
school. 


READ: 

Occupations in Machine Shops, Bulletin 570, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

lachinists’ Occupations, a Vocational Study 

National Youth Administration of Illi- 

is an excellent bulletin but is available 

to residents of Illinois. 





CALIFORNIA 


are so many 
exciting and ro- 
mantic places to see 
and things to do in 
the West. Glamorous California, with its 
varied and endless thrills; magnificent 
Yellowstone and Yosemite; Carlsbad Cav- 
erns; the glorious Rocky Mountain region 
of cool Colorado. 


You can see one or al] via Rock Island, 
with a choice of routes. We suggest 
that you go the Scenic Colorado Way to 
the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Return by the Golden State Route on the 
de luxe Golden State Limited or economy- 
luxury Californian. 
The ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET, anew 
train serving the vacation regions of both 
Denver and Colorado Springs, is stream- 
lined and diesel-powered, and has every 
convenience and improvement known to 
modern rail travel. Both Colorado and 
this fine train will delight you. 
Rock Island offers Escorted and Independ- 
ent All-Expense Tours to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, the South- 
west, California and 
theCanadian Rockies. 

s 2 e 
Special summer fares. 
Go one way—return 
another. Liberal stop- 


overs. 


A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED ~UXURY 
—THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 


m3 eset ‘its 
YELLOWSTONE 


COLORADO 


723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send complete travel information 
0 Colorado and the Rocky Mountain Rocket 
0 California 0 Yellowstone 





One of the World’s Wonders 


in California 


Spectacular waterfalls cascading over sky-high 
granite walls — famous Big Trees, earth's oldest 
and largest living things — tremendous glacial 
cliffs and gorges —these Yosemite sights, globe- 
trotters say, are unsurpassed anywhere. 





A derful vacation, easily included on your 
California trip— swimming, golfing, tennis, danc- 
ing, “pack trips,” nature walks, all in a magnifi- 
cent setting. For details, write Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National Park, California. 











=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


PLATFORM BOARDERS 

When you hear the tinkle of glassware 
and china on the radio, you generally know 
it’s the sound effects man. But there is one 
broadcast where all the “properties” are 
real. “The People’s Platform” heard every 
Saturday night on CBS is staged in a reg- 
ular dining room, Lyman Bryson is the 
host, and the four invited guests include 
people from every walk of life. An ad- 
miral may be seated next to a waitress, or 
a famous artist may discover a taxi driver 
at his side. Guests assemble about 5:30 
to get acquainted, and continue their con- 
versation during the meal. About 6:45 Dr. 
Bryson takes the reins and directs the dis- 
cussion toward the subject of the broadcast. 
Nobody is rehearsed and no signal is given 
when the program goes on the air at 7. 

@ announcer and the engineer work in 
a sound-proof room, unseen by the dinner 
guests. Even the microphone is hidden in a 
centerpiece of flowers. The broadcast ends 
at 7:30, but discussion may continue for 
several hours. 

Some guests say they're too scared to 
eat, but you'd never know it by their plates. 
According to the chef, the food is so good 
that they get away with everything but 
the china! 


TRUE TO LIFE 

The lusty shout of “Heil” heard on a 
recent Arch Oboler play was the real thing. 
The crowd chorus was picked up — 
a broadcast from Germany and 
Some sound effects must be made mechani- 
cally in the studio. For example, the sound 
of walking in the snow is uced by 
squeezing a sack of cornstarch. But wher- 
ever ible the actual sound is tran- 
scribed on a record. In this way you get 
pte Poy eee a er chorus to an ex- 
plosion. when people exclaim, “Why, 
you'd think it was the real thing!” they re 
probably telling the truth. 


HEAD OF THE CLASS 

Radio’s bright child “Information Please” 
has won a medal, The Saturday Review of 
Literature made the award for distin- 

ished service to American letters. In an 
editorial the magazine explained, “The pro- 
gram has served to bring the center of 
cultural and literary gravity closer to the 
wg pe of people, closer perhaps 

an any single author of any single book.” 
program has ever won this 
honor, so the knights of the Tuesday round 
table should take a bow. In case you don’t 
know, the time for “Info Please” is 8:30. 


YOUTH RUNS THE SHOW 

Every Wednesday at 7:15 P. M. the 
American Automobile Association puts on 
a show called “Trail Blazers of 1940.” All 
members of the cast, including the organist, 
are under 18 years of age. If you're inter- 
“dur soaks ihewe teraer aoa 2 
other le- of your age-ean do. It’s a 
Mutesl deol: 
(All time listed are Eastern Standard.) 

GRETTA BAKER 








No other ra 





and Now Is THE TIME 
70 SEE IT 


Mexico offers a new pattern for vacation 
pleasure and opens the doorway to those 
foreign-travel holidays you've often 
planned to enjoy. It’s a foreign country 
just a step away—picturesque, romantic, 
different—where each day presents some 
novel and delightful ience and every 
mile unfolds a setting of unforgettable 
beauty. 





Go Abroad by Train 


Cruise by rail this summer down below 
the Rio Grande. The trip to Mexico is 
swift, safe, convenient and comfortable 
by train. Vacation fares are low and the 


favoring rate of exchange — about six 


Mexican dollars for only one of yours — 
helps to expand your travel budget. 


Go The Sunshine Way 

The Sunshine Special—via Missouri Pacific 
Lines—provides fast through service daily 
from St. Louis and Memphis to Mexico 
City. The City of Mexico, leaving every 
Sunday, provides extra fast service — only 
49% hours enroute —from St. Louis to 
the Mexican capital. Any Missouri Pacific 
representative will gladly help you plac a 
Mexican summer holiday trip. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 

COMPLETE INFORMATION 

MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
LINES 





MR. P. J. NEFF 
1619 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send complete Mexico travel informa- 
tion. I am interested in: 


O Individual Travel 


a 


0 All-expense Tours 
Name. covcesccticoccensesbhebese 


ABNG0S8. Evv cb ce cvtvcvecdebiavossscocccccss 


Soeecceseceseeresbdeceoatere® 
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Children’s Crusades . 

(Continued from page 87) 
15,000 young people from Paris 
marched within sight, religious excite- 
ment ran to a high pitch. Men who had 
one foot in the grave and a ig 
women were swept away and deter- 
mined to join this crusade that could 
not fail. eves saw a chance to prey 
while others prayed. But farsighted men 
and women, monks and priests, and 
wise pilgrims only shook their heads and 
sadly listened to the chanting which 
literally carried the children out’on the 
road toward Marseilles. 

Stephen, in a richly decorated and 
canopied chariot, led the procession. 
He was attended by noble youths who 
only a few short weeks before would 
have scorned to speak to him. Behind, 
the children streamed in great gre | 
with rude crosses or miniature ch 
flags held high. At every resting point 
Stephen rose in his chariot with the 
majesty of a king and addressed his 
followers. 

This journey to Marseilles might have 
been one long hike and picnic if west- 
ern Europe had not been stricken with 
a prolonged drouth. The rivers and 
creeks dried up and the hot sun was 
merciless to the thirsty children. Some 
of the less determined ones retraced 
the short miles home while other weaker 
ones died before they could return. 

However, most of the 30,000 cru- 
saders continued to be received, fed, 
housed, and passed on quickly from vil- 
lage to village. And thus the children 
clamored at the gates of Marseilles 
with only less enthusiasm than they ex- 
pected to knock at Jerusalem’s gates. 
And Marseilles, like the villages, hesi- 
tated to let such a strange army encamp 
within its walls. 

“Only for a day! We promise! To- 
morrow we shall cross the sea.” 

When asked what their plans were 
for crossing, they referred the rulers 
of the city to the miracle that was 
about to pass. 

“Tomorrow morning the waters ot the 
sea will part and we shall walk with 


dry feet to Jerusalem,” they all ex- 


claimed, 

“Let them in,” William and Hugo, 
two famous merchants, whispered. 

The governor might have raised his 
eyebrows, but he said nothing as the 
children found shelter—the noble youths 
with relatives or friends and the poorer 
ones wherever they were asked or on 
the sandy beach. 


It is here that we lose the account of - 


Stephen whose power had gone to his 
head, and are concerned with the chil- 
dren who could think of nothing else 
but crossing the Mediterranean. Early 
in the morning they hurried to the 
beach to wait for the miracle. They 


watched for the first opening between 
the ripples, first near the shore and then 


- as far out as their hopeful eyes could 


see. At dusk some were still watching 
while others returned early the next 
morning to keep a vigil. 

At the end of three days some of the 
weary crusaders began a homeward 
march and many more fell in step as 
each day passed. The more hopeful 
ones 1 to leave the city. The 
people of the city now had a problem 
to solve, but so did the children who 


began to look wistfully at the vessels in 
the harbor. 

William and Hugo again whispered 
to the rulers of the city. “We will take © 
the children across the sea in our ships.” 

“And your price?” 

“This is for the cause of God and 
shall be a voyage without price,” Wil- 
liam murmured softly as his eyes rolled 
piously upward. 

The eager children, believing this 
was God’s way of opening the waters, 

(Concluded on page 45) 





As “Makers of Golf 
Clubs for His 
Majesty, the Profes- 
sional’ for many 
years, Wilson de- 
signers and crafts- 
men have developed 
a fap oer a pnd of making a// Wilson 
Golf Clubs. You'll notice the nice feel—the 
beautiful balance and weight placement— 
and the way the clubs are shaped to make 
hitting more natural and more effective. 
Gain the advantage of this professional-ized 
experience by using Wilson Clubs. 


> 


WILSON RALPH GULDAHL 
GOLF CLUBS 

Ralph Guldahl says: “I am just 

ental about my clubs 

Sg ee 


“Sweepstakes”? Woods and 
Irons, with Guldahl-inspired 
and Step- 


True Temper 
Shafts. 


COR SS: 


WILSON TODAY 





FOR CLEANER 
YOU’LL WANT 


hofetonaliged 


HITTING 
WILSON 


A 


CLUBS 


THE WILSON 1940 © 
SAM SNEAD “GREENBRIER” 
WOODS AND IRONS 
New, streamlined 1940 models 
with Sam Snead ideas of design. 
Equipped with the patented and 
exclusive Wilson “Reminder” 
Grip, a great aid in correct hit- 
ting. This Snead “Greenbrier” 
model is one of the best “values” 

in golf clubs today. 


MANY OTHER MODELS 
The Wilson 1940 line of Golf Clubs includes 
a wide range of professional-ized models at 
prices to suit every player. Included are 
special women’s clubs designed under the 
direction of such women stars as Helen 
Hicks, Helen Dettweiler, and Opal Hill. 
Featured wherever fine sports equipment is 
sold. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


Wilson 


EQUIPMENT 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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THE SHORT GAME 
Third Article in Series on Learning to Play Golf 
By Ben Thomson 


Yale University Golf Coach 


NE of the most common mistakes 

() which beginners make is in 

trying to get distance with all 

irons. They play their irons with the 

same swing as their wooden clubs, and 

will employ a full swing even with the 
shorter irons. 

With irons, direction should be the 
prime consideration. Distance need 
never enter into the picture. It must be 
realized that the swing with an iron and 
the swing with a wood are two quite 
different things. No learner will ever be- 
come a finished golfer until he or she 
has learned to control the ball with an 
iron, especially with the short irons. 

The clubs we use today are far su- 
perior in make and style to the clubs of 
25 or 30 years ago. Machines are now 
able to turn out “matched sets,” in 
which every club has the same feel and 
the degree of loft in the irons is per- 
fectly related. It is now possible to 
swing each iron exactly alike, allowing 
the loft on the face of the club to take 
care of the distance. 

The balls are also far superior to the 
balls of yesteryear. They are much 
easier to control, and travel greater dis- 
tances. But, for all the modern clubs 
and balls, the short game is still the most 
important part of golf. 

When the player has mastered the 
full swing for woods, the next step is 
to go to the other extreme — to play 
short distances with a mashie or No. 6 
iron, and then work back to the longer 
irons. This is essential because eve 
player should perfect the half and three- 
quarter swings. 

From my experience with beginners, 
I find they are too loose on their short 
iron shots. They are not compact 
enough, that is, there is too much pivot 
or turning of the body. This pivoting is 
certainly required when f sree all 
woods and long irons. But when play- 
ing short irons, pivot as little as pos- 
sible and keep the left foot fairly close 
to the ground. 

Before trying any swings with a short 
iron, one must get the feel of the club 
between the thumb and the forefinger 
of the right hand. I cannot stress enow 
the importance of feeling the club be- 
tween those two fingers. Not only is 
this the most sensitive part of the whole 
grip, but it is also the most powerful. 

Bearing in mind that the shot is one 
of direction, rather than one of dis- 
tance; and since there is no Te- 
quired, keep the’ feet - close to- 


gether. The length of the swing and the 
speed of the club head should be con- 
trolled entirely by the left arm and the 
hands. 

The beginning of the swing is again 
accomplished by the left arm, which 
should be kept comfortably close to the 
body. The break of the wrist, though 
not so pronounced as in the full swing, 
is necessary to bring the club head into 
the ball squarely. 
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On the downswin the Fs el- 
bow fairly close to : arms 
should be when the 
club head meets the ball. The finish of 
the swing, or follow 
best judged by the length 
swing. In short, if the backswing is 
short, so should be the follow through. 
I always maintain that the follow 
through or finish of any will take 
care of itself, if the club head is swing- 
ing correctly when coming into the ball. 

There are two distinct of ap- 
proach shots: the “pitch-and-run” and 
the “high ee, The nae 
run is generally played when the puttin 
green surface is fast. The ball is evel 
so that it will land near the edge of the 
green and roll toward the hole. high 


ADDRESS WITH SHORT IRON: the hands are kept slightly forward, the arms 
comfortably close to the body and the ball midway between the feet or, for high 
approaches, more toward the right foot (second picture). At the top of the back- 
swing (last picture) the head has not moved but the player has pivoted to the right. 
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run shot, although the b 






towards the right foot. 
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below the ball. 
This descendin 






When progress has been 






take up the longer irons. T: 








more pronounced, 





a very good one, is 






played shot, a sand trap or 
rough. There are sever 








other ways and methods are 
ations of these two. 









that no-part of the club 









of these two cases. 





Chip and Explosion 











will spoil it alll. 






iron and adopts practically 
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club head swings 







To make the ball rise sh 
club head, at the beginning of 
swing, must leave the ball at a sharper 
angle than when playing the low ap- 
On the downswing, the club 
ead punches into the ball, hitting the 
ball first and then continuing throu 
to the turf underneath and immediately 


ch shot can generally be played 
ft green, or over a trap or ob- 
struction — @ more lofted club being 


The grip, the stance and the position 
of the et in relation to the feet are es- 
sentially the same as in S aodney 


may he 


played from a position a little farthey 


ly, the 
e back- 


blow will cause the 
ball to rise sharply with back spin, so 
that when the ball reaches the green it 
will stop dead or run just a few feet. 


made with 


the short approaches, the ag te may 


e stance is 


not a8 open as when using the shorter 
ones; the left arm must swing a little 
longer, and the cock of the wrist will be 


One of the main differences which 
distinguishes a fairly good player from 
e ability of the 
very good golfer to recover from a mis- 


from deep 


ways of play- 
ing from the sand trap, but the two 
which are most necessary to learn are 
the explosion and the chip 


shot. All 
slight vari- 


Before going further, it may be well 
to point out that nobody (not even the 
player's caddie) may enter the sand 
oe before the player has made his shot, 
an 


may touch 


the sand or exposed earth until the club 
has started its downward swing. In other 
words the head of the club is not allowed 
to touch the ground on the address. 
There is a penalty involved in either 


Shots 


The chip shot from a bunker has all 
the appearance of a simple shot. But 
looks are often deceiving, and they are 
in this case. Care must be taken when 
playing a ball which lies clean on top of 
the sand or bare earth, from a s Ww 
bunker. A trifle too much sand or dirt 


The player uses a mashie or No. 6 


the same 


grip, stance and swing as in the short 
sprnsach, In the om, however, the 


out of the 


shot. The head is very. steady and the 
through the ball. It 
does not stop abruptly after contact. * Books. 


The explosion shot — the name speaks 
for itself — is the only sure method of 
playing from a sand trap, when the ball 
is or wholly buried. There are 
two common faults: first, the backswing 
may be too flat and too short, and, sec- 
ond, the club head may stop dead when 
it comes in contact with the sand. 

An explosion shot requires a good 
firm stance, slightly open and with the 
feet ba too far apart. The club should 
not ipped too tightly, for the hands 
must sabre cabugh pe ll to swing the 
club head through the sand. Note that 
I say “through the sand,” because it is 
the force of the club head hitting the 
sand just behind the ball which causes 
the ball to rise, and the amount of sand 
taken determines the distance which the 
ball will travel. 

Bunker play is difficult to many play- 
ers, simply because they swing the club 
head too flat and too short. Instead of 
swinging through the sand and contin- 
uing to go “through and up” to the fin- 
ish, they stop or he the club head in 
the sand. It is impossible to avoid get- 
nog Some sand traps. The thing to learn 
is how to get out of them without the 
loss of a stroke. 





Romance 
(Concluded from page 26) 


Yes, the girl said, only them first five 
months right after I was. born in New 


I was born in San Francisco, the 
young man said. There’s lots of room 
on these two seats, he said with great 
effort. Wouldn’t you like to sit over 
here and get the sun? 

All right, the girl said, 

She stepped across the aisle and sat 
across from the young man. 

I just thought I’d go down to Sacra- 
mento on the special Sunday rate, the 
young man. said. 

I’ve been to Sacramento three times, 
the girl said. 

e young man began to feel very 
happy. The sun was strong and warm 
and the girl was wonderful. Unless he 
was badly mistaken, or unless he got 
fired Monday morning, or unless Amer- 
ica got into a war and he had to become 
a soldier and go away and get himself 
killed for no good reason, he had a 
hunch some day he would go to work 
and get acquainted with the girl and 
marry her and settle down. 

He sat back in the, sunlight while 
the train rattled along and smiled ro- 


mantically at the girl, getting ready for 


the ‘romance. 


—_—— 


_ Reprinted by permission of Modern Age | 
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Children’s Crusades 
( Concluded from page 41) 


crowded to the shore. Many solemn 
promises were made between those re- 
turning home and those about to em- 
bark. The final religious ceremonies 
were held and room for 5,000 was 
found aboard the vessels. 


All was well the first two days, but 
on the third, as the vessels neared the 
southern end of Sardinia, a storm arose 
and two of the seven ships were driven 
toward the rocky. islands. In fearful 
silence the children in the five vessels 
saw the hulks of the frail wooden ships 
break upon tke rocks amidst the dirteha 
and prayers that rose above the storm. 

Under clear skies the remaining ves- 
sels went toward the south. At some 
point not far from the African coast 
the vessels were surrounded by Mo- 
hammedan slave ships and the children 
were promptly delivered to the slave 
dealers. Many of the crusaders were 
taken to nearby Bujeiah, a beautiful 
Mohammedan city—the “little Mecca” 
—about 100 miles east of the present 
city of Algiers in northern Africa. Others 
wer: taken to Alexandria and Cairo 
and sold at the slave markets. A few 
of the children became the slaves of 
merchants from Bagdad and, ironically 
enough, were marched through Jeru- 
salem in chains on their way. 


Not unlike Robert Browning’s Pied 
Piper, the elusive piper who had piped 
so well let one of his followers escape. 
Eighteen years after the seven ships 
sailed from Marseilles an aged monk 
returned to tell the story as it has been 
told here. It was then that he learned 
that William and Hugo, who were 
slave dealers themselves, had been 
mr, for an attempt to assassinate 
Frederick of Germany. 





Dr. Lawton Answers 
a Complaint 


(Concluded from page 31) 


lenient in view of possible extenuating cir- 
cumstances. In the original manuscript of 
the prize-winner, the commandments as I 
recall were not numbered, and I assumed 
that they came to ten without counting 
them. Furthermore, what we had in mind 
was the resemblance to the idea of the 
Biblical commandments rather than to an 
exact number. Finally, the prize-winner in 
the opinion of the judges, would have won 
even if we had considered only the first 
ten commandments. But thanks for check- 
ing up so carefully. I promise, honor 


bright, not to do it again. 


GEORGE LAWTON 
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courses, address: Dean o: 
mer Session, University of ia, Berke- 
ley; or Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
California invites You: Goiden Gate interna- 
tional Exposition on San Francisco Bay, 1946 

















Free Booklets on the 


National Parks 

If you're thinking of visiting a Na- 
tional Park, and would like to know 
more about it, write the National Park 
Service, United States Travel Bureau, 
45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. This 
division of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior has prepared a 
complete collection of fine illustrated 
booklets—one for each of the parks. 
Your visit will be greatly enriched by 
a study of the pamphlets. Maps, gen- 
eral information, guides for driving 
and hiking, su ions. about lodges, 
transportation, etc. And the booklets 
are free. 











Variety in Virginia 


In spring and early summer, the high- 
ways and by-paths of Virginia are well 
worth traveling for their flowers alone: 
dogwood, locust, wild cherry, Scotch 
bloom, pinks, azaleas, and masses of 
rhododendron. Old houses show white 
through groves of maple and sycamore; 
the traveler takes his ease in ancient 
inns or modern hotels; the bather 


chooses among a number of bays and 
beaches; and the fisherman can dip his 


tackle into thousands of miles of moun- 
tain streams. 

Cane the Skyline Driveway, 
topping the Blue Ridge Mountains, you 
see some of the richest scenic stretches 
in America. Just fifteen miles off the 
Drive are the Caverns of Luray, which 
contain some of the world’s most beau- 
8 te - 
mite formations. The Skyline Drive en 
near Waynesboro, and the surrounding 
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You can have more fun for less money by planning your vaca- 
tion carefully. And here is a simple,helpful Travel Guide which 
makes it easy for you to do it. Prepared especially for high 
school teachers by Scholastic, it is full of helpful suggestions 
and valuable information which every vacationer should have. 
Send for your free copy now. Just fill in the coupon below, 
checking the places you are interested in visiting. 





250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
(0 Alaska, (£ Labrador, [] Mexico, 
O British Columbia, [J 


CANADA: 


() Quebec and Gaspe Peninsula, 
Island. 
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(0 Hawaii, [] Caribbean, [] South America, 
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sted in visiting the following places: 





Parks of Canada, 
0 Alberta, 


Western 


East of Richmond, between the James 
and York Rivers, the traveler is in one 
of the. most historic areas in* America, 

t English set- 

Z, a colonial city 

beautifully restored the gener- 
osity of John D, Rockefeller; Yorktown, 
scene of Cornwallis’ surrender; superb 
colonial mansions; the greatest Mariners’ 
Museum in the the only golf 


museum in America, fine resorts, many. 


army forts and depots, navy and air- 
corps stations, and the rs! head- 
quarters of the United States Army Air 
corps—all are within this territory. 
There are also historie churches, the 
world’s largest private shipyards, the 
first game yard in the country, an In- 
dian reservation, and many other sites 
— pleasure areas too numerous to 
ist. 

A stop-over in Norfolk will give the 
visitor a close with a 
ig American and a chance 
or sightseeing at Naval Base. If 
you're interested in shipbuilding, youl 
want to spend many a day along the 
coastline at Newport News. 

Virginia has everything that Eastern 
American scenery has come to mean— 
fertile plains, historic sites, majestic 
mountains, and an outlook on the sea. 
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WAUCES 





Taking the War in Stride 


The Boy Scouts in England are helping | 


their country’s struggle by serving as 
“guinea pigs” in defense tests for the Home 
Guard. When a mock air raid is staged, 
they impersonate the. wounded and are 
picked up by rescue squads to demonstrate 
how the ambulance and hospital system 
works. In one of these tests recently, a troop 
of Scouts were supposed to lie flat on the 
ground waiting for the rescuers to. arrive. 
The squad got behind schedule with its 
work. and the Scouts lay “wounded” for 
several hours. When finally the first aid 
men arrived at the spot where: the - last 
asnalty was supposed to he. they fornd 
nothine but a pencilled note: “Have bled 
to death and gone home.” 


Psst! 

The class in English lit. had just assem- 
bled for an oral quiz. 

“Great Scott, I’ve forgotten who wrote 
Ivanhoe,” whispered one student to an- 
‘Tl tell you,” offered the second stu- 
ent, “if you'll tell me who in the dickens 
wrote Tale of Two Cities.” — Orange and 
White (Sale Creek, Tenn.) 


Partieular 
Diner: Two eggs, please. Don’t fry them 
a second after the white is cooked. Don’t 


tun them over. Not too much fat. Just a _ 


mall pinch of salt on each. No nepmier. 
a, ell, what are you waiting for? 
‘aiter: The hen’s name és Retty. As that 
i rig gh t, sir?—Kentish Mercurye, ” 


Mr. C. G8 to. W. 


When Harry Carey, the stage and screen 
actor. arrived in Washington he was escort- 
ed through the Senate Building. He met 
Vice-President Garner, whose role he had 
ee, ed in the movie, Mr. Smith Goes to 
Wa shington. Carey Awas allowed to sit in 

amer’s chair, ool, to finger the Vice-Pres- 

lent’s gavel. Garmer saw him observing 

f , details of. the: Seriate Chamber, and 

“This is aypretty good reproduction 

‘th Hollywood set; isn’t it?”—Lyons in 


N.Y. Post. 


A Long Time 
Robert E, Sherwood, the playwright, is 
almost seven feet tall. When someone asked 
Robert Be nchley if he knew Sherwood, 
benchley pointed to the ceiling and replied, 
“Why, I've knowm him since he was THAT 
high!"—Ross im N.- ¥, World-Telegram. 
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